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A “FLOCK” OR A “FLEET” ? 


A GENUINE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING FOUR OF THE FOURTEEN AEROPLANES THAT WERE IN 
THE AIR AT ONE TIME DURING THE INTERNATIONAL AVIATION MEET AT BELMONT PARK 


[See The Min in the Air,” page 137? } 
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The March of Events 


HEN youare vexed or despondent 
or discouraged — whenever you 
have any ailment of the tem- 

per — bestir yourself and do acts of kind- 
ness and af‘ection. That’s a good rule of 
life at all times; for by it you will prevent 
morbidities of the spirit. The good habit 
that Christmas has fixed on us (and 
- blessed be Christmas for this reason!) is 
that then at least we do give good- 
feeling toward our fellows some exercise. 

The poor soul that haunts the bargain- 
counters in mid-December to find some 
conventional present that he can ill afford 
for every one in the family or in the 
circle of his close acquaintance — he is 
the pitiful victim of Christmas; for he is 
like a man who, having allowed all his 
muscles to become soft, is called on sud- 
denly to use them: they are flabby and 
awkward beyond measure. Yet even he 
profits by his poor annual effort to express 
the dumb kindliness of his soul. 

The triumph of Christmas is never 
won by the baffled and weary person who 
merely spends his money for presents; 
for presents are incidents and you can 
feel the forced and unnatural quality of 
many of them. The triumph is won by 
the simplest and most natural exercise 
of kindliness — a flower that fits a mood, 
a ribbon that matches a gown, a letter 
that recalls old days of pleasure and 
companionship, a book that conveys a 
message of inspiration or of rest, a toy 
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that fits the child, a call on a lonely 
neighbor, a card in memory of an old 


friendship — whatever comes naturally 
and conveys a_ genuine feeling. And 


when the genuine feeling ends — stop. 
You can’t manufacture a real Christmas; 
you can’t buy it. You can’t make it 
by proxy. If it comes not out of the 
wells of sincerity, it comes not at all. 

And on Christmas as on all other days the 
greatest good comes to the giver, not to 
the receiver of gifts and attentions. 
Every human being, therefore, has it with- 
in himself to make his Christmas what he 
will. It is by the natural exercise of 
the spirit that it finds joy and growth. 

Think back over your whole life and 
find those persons to whom you owe the 
deepest gratitude. Send them some simple 
and sincere expression of it —a letter to 
one, a photograph to another, any fit 
thing for grateful memory’s sake. 

Then think all around your life for the 
past year and decide who touched it most 
helpfully, and remember them. Think 
again of those about you who would 
most heartily respond with a glow of the 
spirit to your kindly remembrance. 

This will bring them all a happy Christ- 
mas, so far as you can bring it; and, 
most of all, it will give your better self 
that exercise of sincere kindliness by which 
your temperament and your character 
will grow. And this will mean the best 
Christmas for you. 


All rights reserved. 
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MR. ALAN R. HAWLEY AND MR. AUGUSTUS POST 


THE BALLOONISTS WHO TRAVELED 1,355 MILES IN FORTY-SIX HOURS IN THE “AMERICA II,”’ 
AND PUSHED A WORLD’S RECORD OUT OF REACH OF THE FOREIGN CONTESTANTS 
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THE “AMERICA,” THE FIRST AIRSHIP TO START ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 
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THE CREW OF MR. WELLMAN’S DIRIGIBLE, “AMERICA” 


(FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: MESSRS. SIMON, WELLMAN, VANIMAN, AUBERT, “TACK” IRWIN, AND LOUD) 
See ‘A New Outlet for Heroism,” page 13715) 
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MARSHAL HERMES DA FONSECA, THE NEW PRESIDENT OF BRAZIL 


LIFELONG SOLDIER, SECRETARY OF WAR UNDER THE PREVIOUS 
ADMINISTRATION, AND A FIRM FRIEND OF THE UNITED STATES 
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PROFESSOR LIBERTY H. BAILEY’S MODEL RURAL SCHOOL 


JOHN R. 
FURNACE, VENTILATION-STACKS, 
GAS-RANGE AND LAUNDRY, 
BY RUNNING TH 


MODEL RURAL SCHOOL AT THE MISSOURI STATE NORMAL 
DESIGN BY PRESIDENT 


KIRK; HAS GAS, AND COLD WATER, 
BOOK-CASES, STEREOPTICON, LABORATORIES, WORK-BENCHES, 
DARK-ROOM, BULB ROOM MNASIUM; THE COST WAS $2,500. 
DYNAMO (WITH A GASOLENE NE 1 TY MINUTES EVERY MONDAY 
H ELECTRICITY IS STORED IN THE BATTERY TO LAST A WHOLE WEEK 


CTRICITY, HOT 
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MR. RALPH JOHNSTONE, A WRIGHT FLYER 


WHO, AT THE INTERNATIONAL AVIATION MEET, SOARED 9,714 FEET 
AND BROKE THE WORLD’S RECORD FOR HEAVIER-THAN-AIR MACHINES 
[See The Men in the Air," page 13720) 








Photograph by Brown Bros.. 
MR. JOHN B. MOISANT, OF CHICAGO 
WHO, DURING THE INT MONAL AVIATION MEET, TWICE WRESTED HONORS FROM FOREIGN 
FLIERS, EACH TIME RAC AGAINST GREAT ODDS AND AT THE IMMINENT RISK OF HIS LIFE 
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MR. CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE, INTERNATIONAL CUP WINNER 


WHO DROVE HIS BIPLANE 62 MILES AT THE E OF 61} MILES AN HOUR AND BECAME THE 
WINNER WHEN THE SPEEDIER LE BLAN( -T WITH AN ACCIDENT IN THE LAST LAP 


See “The Men in the Air,” page 1372 
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MR. RALPH JOHNSTONE CLIMBING INTO THE SKY IN A WRIGHT BIPLANE 


A NEW CONDITION IN POLITICS 


A NEW CONDITION IN POLITICS 


T WAS both natural and whole- 
| some that the party which has had 

legislative control of the Govern- 
ment for fifty years, except for a very 
brief interval, should receive rebuke and 
rebuff. 

It is a remarkable record that the party 
has had; and any man who looks at it 
historically will hardly wonder either at its 
tenacity of power or at the growth of 
the abuse of it. Heaven knows that its 
abuses have been flagrant enough. But 
it must be remembered in its favor that 
it has shown — even if too late for this 
last election — a determined effort within 
its ranks to become again the party of 
the people’s conscience. If the ‘“In- 
surgent”’ wing had won general recogni- 
tion somewhat earlier — soon enough to 
have prevented the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
—the party might have been saved the 
rebuke that it has received. 

The party deserved defeat, because it 
denied the people’s demand for a reduction 
of the tariff, because it continued in too 
close alliance with great interests, because 
it was arrogant in the House, and because 
the President, as its head, gave his ap- 
proval to the retrogressive wing of it — 
because, in a word, of insincere dealing 
with the people. Thousands of voters 
who looked to Mr. Taft to act on the tariff 
according to conviction were disappointed 
when he acted according to party tactics 
—bad tactics at that. This was surely 
the strongest cause of the popular rebuke. 

There has been during this half-cen- 
tury no other such proof of the emanci- 
pation from party ties. This is the most 


significant fact of all. 


And this means that the next Demo- 
cratic House need not consider its hold 
on the public as secure. It means the 
personal triumph quite as much as a 
party triumph of such clean and capable 
men as Governors Wilson of New Jersey, 
Dix of New York, Foss of Massachusetts, 
Harmon of Ohio, and Baldwin of Con- 
necticut. It does not mean that these 
states are become permanently Demo- 
cratic. The Democratic victory was more 
a rebuke to the Republicans than it was a 
vote of confidence in their opponents. 
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The Democrats are now taken on trial. 

The Democrats have the burden, then, 
of a great opportunity and a gréat re- 
sponsibility — and so far nothing else. 
The fortunes of their party will depend 
now on their sincerity and on their national 
leadership. They must develop such 
leadership as the party has had only once 
during this half-century — in the sincerity 
and the courage of Mr. Cleveland. He 
won by following his convictions and not 
by mere party organization. 


II 


It is the most interesting time in poli- 
tics that has come in the active life of 
most men now living, and the most hope- 
ful. The people demand tariff reduction, 
the regulation of corporations, the re- 
duction of governmental expenditure, the 
removal of the corporation control of 
politics, and most of all they demand 
sincerity. Both parties subscribe to these 
doctrines. The question is which is the 
more earnest. For the moment the 
Republicans are wholesomely rebuked, 
and the Democrats are on sufferance. 
But the same lash will fall with the same 
severity on them if they resort to evasion. 
For there are no longer parties in the old 
sense — no longer organizations that can 
count on blind obedience. 

This wholly new condition is not only 
interesting: it is almost revolutionary, 
for it means that the people seem likely 
to exert a more direct control over the 
Government. The indirect method of ex- 
pressing themselves through party loyalty 
is played out. It has ceased to be effec- 
tive. The strength, the depth, and 
seriousness of the people’s earnestness 
were not appreciated until November 
8th. 

The only parts of the country where 
the Republicans held their ground de- 
cently well was in the territory of the 
“Insurgent” wing of the party. 

Even Mr. Roosevelt was notemphaticand 
insistent on tariff reduction; and the effect 
of his campaigning was not advantageous. 
A man who is left cold by the sheer 
iniquity of the Payne-Aldrich Act could 
not fire and sway his fellow-citizens this 
year on other moral issues. 
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THE LEADERSHIP OF THE GREAT VALLEY 


NE New York writer on public 
affairs recently said of another, 
in the tone of compliment: ‘He really 
feels that Wyoming and Nevada are 
parts of the United States, and that 
Missouri is as important as Massachu- 
setts.” That was a compliment, but it 
was the same kind of compliment as if 
one man had said of another, ‘“He’s 
honest.” It’s a virtue that ought to be 
taken for granted, and it becomes worthy 
of remark only when suggested suspicion 
arises. Every American who knows his 
country and has caught the spirit of it 
feels that Connecticut is as real as Kansas, 
and that New York City belongs on the 
same map that holds Kalamazoo. It 
is a somewhat difficult exercise to see 
the United States while you are in Texas 
at the same angle as when you are in 
Rhode Island. But it is only by such 
practice that you escape the inertia of 
localism and prepare yourself to guess 
well on a national election. 
Just now — during the last few 
years, and doubtless so it will be for 


several years to come—the mood of 
the Middle West is an indispensable 
part of a well-balanced citizen’s equip- 


ment. There they had a Dolliver (peace 
to his memory!) and they have a Cummins 
and a La Follette in politics, and the 
aggressive Kansans of the same temper; 
in education they have a University of 
Wisconsin, and others like it; in industry 
they have the largest measure of diffused 
wealth — rich farmers, for instance. In 
a word, these communities have fewer 
men who are hired men than most com- 
munities in the Eastern States, and more 
who are their own principals; and they 
have less servitude to traditions — live 
less in the shadow of the past — than 
men in the South and the East. The in- 
dividual man has freer play. And this 
individual man is making himself the 
leader in public opinion in the United 
States for some time to come. 

It is out of this Middle West that the 
demand for railroad regulation came, 
and the demands for the restraint of 
corporations, for the popular election of 
United States Senators, and for the re- 
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tirement of corporations from _ politics, 
Men of this mood will have control, no 
matter who hold the offices. 

It is interesting, by the way, to discover, 
as these men of the Middle West are 
every day discovering, that their doctrines 
and temper are as welcome in the Eastern 
States as in the Mississippi Valley. There 
is probably as large a percentage of 
“Insurgents,” in both parties, in New 
York City as in Kansas or Iowa. But 
there is this difference: in the excessive 
organization of city life the individual 
does not count for as much. He is 
organized into a sort of political servitude 
or inertia. It is true, therefore, that 
Iowa and Kansas and Wisconsin are 
helping New York and perhaps even 
Pennsylvania to find themselves. 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


OMPLAINT is heard from many 
states that the registration of voters 
was unexpectedly light this year. It 
does not appear that the general interest 
in politics is less; rather it is notoriously 
greater than it has been for years. In 
New York, where there was raging a 
bitter struggle and where the closing 
weeks of the campaign in particular were 
of quite enthralling interest, registration 
was neglected by so many citizens as to 
arouse the wonder of all newspapers 
and of all public speakers. 

The failure of citizens to vote is lamenta- 
ble. Any measure that discourages their 
voting is regrettable. It is necessary to 
guard the ballot, and registration is the 
best method thus far proposed to insure 
the good faith of voters. But it is a 
question whether the requirements of 
the present registration laws are not too 
exacting. To cast a vote, a citizen is 
required to present himself at a place 
appointed, on an appointed day, between 
designated hours, after having previously 
presented himself at another place ap- 
pointed, on a certain other day, or (in 
some states) on one of two or three other 
specified days. 

It might be argued that a citizen ought 
to have interest enough in public affairs 
to go twice on the errand — once to 
register and once to vote. So he ought, 
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but experience shows that in many cases 
he does not. With the best of intentions, 
a goodly number of citizens each year find 
that from one cause or another they have 
not registered. In some cases they were 
not able to be at home on registration 
days; in other cases they were sick; in 
others, their daily work prevented their 
registering; in others, interest in the 
election was not aroused until after the 
date for registering. 

The professional politician does not fail 
to register; neither does the “‘floater.” It 
is the busy man—just he whose vote 
is likely to be of the greatest value to 
the State — who has not registered. Very 
likely it was his own fault — but that 
doesn’t remove the regret. The casting 
of a vote should be made as easy as possi- 
ble. The opportunity to register should 
be made as broad as possible. The right 
to vote should not be canceled by sickness 
or absence or even forgetfulness. While 
reformers are planning to enlist good 
citizens in the fight for good government, 
let them consider the advisability of es- 
tablishing some system of continuous 
registration. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 


M® JAMES S. WHIPPLE was ac- 
cused of conducting the Forest, 
Fish, and Game Department of the 
state of New York in a manner detri- 
mental to the public interest. Governor 
Hughes appointed an investigating com- 
mittee, which made an adverse report. 
Thereupon Mr. Whipple resigned. In 
his letter of resignation he said: 


Mv DEAR GovERNOR: As a result of the 
criticisms made of my department, I desire 
to tender my resignation, to take effect at 
once. This is not the time to discuss either 
the facts or the conclusions set up in the 
report, but I do emphatically deny the truth 
of the facts stated and disagree from the 
conclusions reached. I recognize, however, 
that, as a result of this report, my usefulness 
to the state in this department has been 
destroyed. I have given to the work my 
entire time, and my heart has been in it. I 
have kept in touch with the friends of Con- 
servation in the state. It is a thousand 
times more important that this great work 
should go on and that it should not become 
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a subject of political contention than that 
I should retain the office. For these reasons, 
to relieve you of any embarrassment, and 
without solicitation on the part of anyone, 
I respectfully tender my resignation. 


THE HEART OF POLITICAL CORRUPTION 


NEW edition of Professor F. W. 
Taussig’s book on “Protection” 
brings out an interesting point connected 
with the tariff: The Dingley Act — 
which established the highest rates ever 
in force up to the time of the Act under 
which we are now living — was the longest- 
lived of all the Tariff Acts; it held for 
twelve years. Next in length of life was 
the Walker “‘Free Trade” Act of 1846, 
which held for eleven years. Thus the 
extreme type of legislation on either hand 
survived longer than any of the compro- 
mise measures between them. 

Under both of these Acts alike, the 
country enjoyed unusual business activity 
—unusual “prosperity”’ in the common 
phrase. There was, however, a difference 
in the diffusion of this prosperity, the 
high tariff having created a special class 
whom the Government empowers to tax 
the mass of the people. 

Professor Taussig, writing from the 
detached position of an economist, sees 
in the Payne-Aldrich Act at, least this 
much hope: “The increases of duties 
were more furtive, the reductions were 
more loudly proclaimed.” 

Sir Alfred Mond, a distinguished Eng- 
lish Member of Parliament, who recently 
visited the United States, left this remark 
behind him when he went home: 


“Since I have been in your country I have 
observed that everybody seems much con- 
cerned on the rottenness in politics. This 
is a very good sign, and I applaud it with all 
my heart. But I must confess that I am al- 
together puzzled at the attitude of your public 
men upon the subject of political rottenness. 
They seem all of them merely to move around 
on the outside of the problem; they act as 
if they were afraid of going at the heart of it. 
They all are apparently dfraid of facing the 
chief force for political corruption in your 
country. I mean the tariff.” 


Sir Alfred’s point is that you cannot 
give a favored business class a peculiar 
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interest in politics without making politi- 
cal corruption certain. In order for the 
few to secure from the Government ad- 
vantages over the many, it is absolutely 
necessary for the few to corrupt the Gov- 
ernment —not with money payments, 
but by putting their vast wealth and power 
at the support of parties and of candidates 
who will give them the advantages that 
they need. The tremendous interests of 
the beneficiaries of the high tariff make 
it necessary for them to engage in politics 
with a seriousness unknown to other men, 
to engage in it from a business motive 
and with the business method — the 
method of buying what you want. The 
ignoble idea of politics thus begotten 
spreads throughout all our political ma- 
chinery,a corrupting influence which inevit- 
ably lowers the standards everywhere. 
“You Americans are zealous in your 
battle against political corruption. Why 
don’t you go straight to the heart of the 
matter?” asks the English visitor. 


“PROTECTION ” AT THE PIER 


IR ALFRED MOND further re- 
marks: “I am sure that any Amer- 
ican who has made one trip to Europe 
and experienced the humiliations of the 
pier examination on his return must be 
set down as a free-trader. What a pity 
it is that more of you cannot undergo 
the experience: you would wake up 
sooner to the outrageousness of the 
system. No other people in the world 
would support it.” 

No other people in the world has been 
so thoroughly trained in the lesson that 
it is a sin not to buy at home and pay 
bigger prices. We have had fifty years’ 
instruction in that gospel, and it is not 
easy to backslide from it, even under the 
trials of the pier — where every returning 
American citizen is insulted by being 
required to swear that he has bought 
less than $100 worth of goods abroad, 
and then, in spite of his oath, has his 
baggage and even his person searched 
on the Government’s assumption that 
he is a perjurer. 

It is hardly true that one experience 
at the pier makes the victim a free-trader. 
Long education in the virtues of ‘‘pro- 
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tection” is not so easily undone. But 
that education is not sufficient to pre- 
vent the victim, on his next trip, from 
acting in accordance with a slight modi- 
fication of the doctrine. He may still 
be prepared to extol the beauties of a 
high tariff— but he is equally prepared 
to bring in, duty-free, all that he thinks 
he can with safety. And he has no sense 
of guilt about it—that is a singular 
thing. Every steamship day men and 
women, of otherwise high character, land 
with jewelry and laces stowed unob- 
trusively about their persons, and new 
gowns and furs with old bands and labels 
sewed in them — every few days some- 
body is caught doing it — and consciences 
are singularly silent. 

Nothing is more puzzling to the moral- 
ist with “protective” views than the 
moral obtuseness of generally upright 
persons on the subject of smuggling. 
It seems almost as if, when it comes 
down to his own case, a still unregenerate 
belief in the right of free trade persists 
in the mind of many a good man, just as 
belief in the right of free speech, a free 
press, and free religion persisted in the 
mind of some defiant Revolutionary an- 
cestor of his. 


THE GIST OF THE RAILROAD ARGUMENT 


HE arguments of the railroads and 
the shippers before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have been com- 
pleted and the case rests in the hands of 
the Commission for decision. It is inter- 
esting, therefore, to sum up the arguments 
in the big case of the Railroads vs. The 
Shippers. 

The roads claim the right to higher 
rates on three grounds: increased cost 
of labor, increased cost of materials and 
supplies, and increased cost in meeting 
the demand of the public for greater 
efficiency and better service in all de 
partments. 

The shippers, on the other hand, appear 
to rest their case largely upon the con- 
tention that the railroads are over- 
capitalized, and that, if the capital were 
reduced to the actual sums invested in 
the railroads, the present rates would not 
only pay the cost of operation and interest 
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on bonds but would yield also very large 
dividends on_ stocks. The _ shippers, 
through their attorneys, declare that 
they are unwilling to submit to the levy- 
ing of taxation upon the commercial 
interest of the country for the sake of 
paying returns on watered capital. 

A lot of the arguments on both sides 
have been childish and inane; but, when 
one comes to review the whole proceed- 
ings, the basis upon which the railroads’ 
arguments rest appears to be much more 
substantial than the claim upon which 
the principal argument of the shippers 
has its foundation. It is not possible 
in the commercial world to go back and 
undo the errors of the past; and it would 
certainly be a singular thing if the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or any other 
semi-judicial body were to decide that the 
stockholders and bondholders of, for in- 
stance, the Erie Railroad to-day must 
be denied a return upon their investment 
because forty years ago the Erie Rail- 
road was plundered and ruined by a group 
of financial pirates. 

The business world expects a readjust- 
ment of railroad rates. Few of us, if any, 
expect that the full advance on one or two 
specific classes of freight demanded by 
the railroads will be granted. The ad- 
justment would probably not help to 
do away with the feeling of irritation 
between the railroads and the shippers 
that exists to-day; it will, in fact, 
tend rather to increase that irritation 
than to decrease it. 

This hearing, with the finding which 
will be based upon it, is merely a prelimi- 
nary step to a general readjustment of 
the relationship between the railroads 
and their clients. This adjustment will 
take a long time and will lead to a lot 
of commercial unpleasantness. In the 
course of it, in all probability, a new school 
of railroad officers will be created, and 
possibly, also, a new school of political com- 
mercial statesmen will come into being. 


STRIKES AND THE POWERS OF GOVERNMENT 


HEN the employees on two French 
‘ railroads went on strike, paralyz- 
ing the transportation of the country, rais- 
ing the price of food in Paris, and entailing 
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fearful losses on shippers, M. Briand, the 
French Premier, called the strikers to 
the colors as army reserves and ordered 
them back to their work. 

There has been some misunderstand- 
ing of M. Briand’s act, and he has 
been somewhat mistakenly praised. The 
French railroads, while (with one excep- 
tion) not actually owned by the Govern- 
ment, are bonded to it and are strictly 
subject to its control. It is explicit law 
that railroad employees are “reservists.” 
Ever since the Franco-German War of 
1870, the paramount national thought 
of France has been readiness for war, 
and the military organization has been 
supreme. It was probably not intended 
that the Government should assume con- 
trol of the railroad men except in a war 
crisis, but the right of the Government 
to decide what is a crisis is clear, and the 
Premier chose to describe a ruinous trans- 
portation chaos as a ‘“‘revolution.”’ The 
Italian Government had done the same 
thing a few years before. 

M. Briand did not invent a new and 
clever way of suppressing strikes, but he 
did fearlessly apply a measure lying 
ready to his hand. M. Briand was once 
a shrieking Socialist — not a social philos- 
opher, but an enemy of all property, all 
government and social order. One lesson 
of the latest French strike is, then, a 
comfirmation of the truth that responsi- 
bility sobers — that formulas and labels 
count for nothing in the face of a real 
crisis. 

Another lesson is that governmental 
control of the means of transportation 
is an immense advantage in times of 
trouble. The railroad employees of 
France will lose nothing by the failure 
of their strike; for, even before it was 
ordered, the Government had _ taken 
up their cause and insured the granting 
of their reasonable, demands. But the 
peremptory order of the Premier did 
save the innocent public (always the chief 
sufferer in a strike) a great deal of incon- 
venience and loss. 

Such embarrassment, amounting in 
many cases to actual suffering, as was 
entailed on the people of New York City 
by the strike of the expressmen would 
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be impossible in France — would be im- 
possible here if the United States Govern- 
ment managed—as it ought to manage 
and but for corrupt politics would long 
ago have managed—what we call the 
express business by sending parcels by 
mail. 

A year ago last spring the Paris postal 
employees (which means also the tele- 
graph and telephone operators) under- 
took a strike. Premier Clemenceau being 
sick at the time, it was this same Briand 
who fought the strikers then and got from 
Parliament an overwhelming vote in favor 
of the principle that government em- 
ployees have no right to leave their work. 
The position in France is that the State 
has the power and is under the duty of 
keeping vital public service in uninter- 
rupted operation. The principle is good 
everywhere, but we in the United States 
have yet to work out its practical appli- 
cation to cases other than those in which 
is involved the carriage of the mails — 
which is of no more importance than the 
delivering of milk, or the regular running 
of the street-cars, or the unfailing relia- 
bility of the gas, the telephone, and the 
electric light. 


OUR CHANGING POPULATION 


URING the hundred years following 
1765 the population of the United 
States doubled every twenty-five years, 
except that it fell a million and a half 
short at the close of that period. By 
the rule it ought to be 128 millions in 
1915; it will probably not be over 100 
millions. 

The number of immigrants is far greater 
now than in the century of rapid increase. 
The growth of that earlier time was 
native growth. Immigrants, coming at 
the recent approximate rate of a million 
a year and breeding fast when they get 
here, account for a large fraction of the 
increase lately —how large no figures 
are available to tell. The mass of the 
population of Massachusetts to-day — 
70 per cent. on a careful estimate — are 
of either foreign birth or parentage. The 
farms about Plymouth are owned by 
Portuguese and Italians. 

Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, chairman 
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of the Department of History and Govern- 
ment at Harvard University, lately in- 
quired after the children of the members 
of his graduating class (Harvard, 1880). 
There were 170 graduates that year. 
To-day, thirty-one years later, those 170 
men cannot show 170 sons — indeed, 
they have not 170 children. Back in 
1761 there were graduated only 11 men, 
but the eleven men had 71 children. 

Once in a while it is well to look facts 
like this in the face. , 

The census now being tabulated will 
show more concerning the relative propor- 
tions of native and foreign population and 
rates of increase than did any previous 
enumeration of the people. Whatever 
facts it reveals should receive wide atten- 
tion and study, for it may be as properly 
said to a nation as to an individual ‘‘ Know 
thyself.”” No such rapid change in charac- 
ter has-come over the people of any other 
modern nation. It is comparable only 
to the changes that befell populations 
like those of Rome at the Barbarian 
Invasion and of Britain at the Norman 
Conquest. An invasion may be peaceful 
as well as warlike. 


BIG AMERICAN CITIES 


F THE ten largest cities in the world, 

the United States has three — 

New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
London is yet far in advance of New York; 
Chicago is a little behind Paris and Tokio 
and slightly ahead of Berlin and Vienna. 

The United States now has eight cities 
that have crossed the half-million mark, 
but only three (New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia) that contain more than a 
million people. New York City is about 
twice as large as Chicago and three times 
the size of “the Quaker City.” The 
five other half-million cities are St. Louis, 
Boston, Cleveland, Baltimore, and Pitts- 
burg, in the order named. They are 
approximately the same size, and none 
has changed its rank in this decade. 

We have also in the neighborhood of 
fifty cities whose population is now above 
100,000. According to present informa- 
tion, only nine have risen into this class 
since 1900, namely: Albany, Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Bridgeport (Conn.), Cambridge 
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(Mass.), Dayton, Grand 9 Lowell, 
and Richmond. - 





The. World’s Big Cities 
(1909) 
(1910) 
(1906) 
(1908) 
(1910) 
* (1908) 
(1909) 
(1905) 
(1910) 
(1907) 





London 
New York 
Paris 
Tokio 
Chicago 
Berlin 
Vienna 

St. Petersburg =—_— 
Philadelphia o—_— 
Moscow oe 








Our Half-million Cities 





New York 
Chicago Se EEE oe 
Philadelphia —- 
St. Louis 
Boston 
Cleveland 
Baltimore 
Pittsburg 





Of the (incomplete) list of 159 cities 
whose populations range from 25,000 to 
100,000 at the present time, 62 have 
climbed up within the decade. Only 
three of the cities in this list have de- 
creased; all the others show a growth 
of from 1o to more than roo per cent. 
Of the fourteen of these that doubled 
their population in ten years, there are 
five whose percentages of increase are 
very large indeed. They are: 


Oklahoma City 
2) Muskogee, Okla. 


(1 Increase 539 per cent. 
(2) 

(3) Birmingham, Ala. 

( 

(5) 


494 per cent. 
245 per cent. 
232 per cent. 
* 194 per cent. 


its 


“ce 


4) Pasadena, Cal. 
Flint, Mich. 7 


II 


Although the census shows that the 
towns continue their old rate of growth 
and that some rural regions have lost 
population, there is nothing in all this 
that is discouraging to the development 
of life in the open country — except, 
“perhaps, the too rapid rise in some regions 
in the price of land. There are move- 
ments from poor land to good land; 
from very high-priced land to cheaper 
land; from cold climates to warmer 
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climates; from the East and the Middle 
West to the Southwest and to the North- 
west; from the cities to the old farms in 
such a state as New York. 

The most significant facts of all, about 
which the census returns have not yet 
appeared, are the continued adaptation of 
machinery to agriculture and the increas- 
ing organization among farmers. Both 
these add enormously to the profits of 
agriculture. 

Town-life is town-life, chiefly because 
it is organized — necessarily organized 
in every way and for every purpose. 
Organization is the most effective tool 
and weapon of modern life. You can’t 
live in town without becoming a part of 
it — you can’t either live or go about 
or work without it; but you may live 
in the country by yourself. 

As fast as rural life becomes organized, 
the countryman gets the better — by 
any fair measure of the whole of life — 
of the townsman. Many separate move- 
ments are gradually bringing such a 
change, such as The Farmers’ Union 
in the South and West, the Grange in the 
North, the fruit and vegetable growers’ 
associations on the Pacific Coast and down 
the Atlantic Coast, codperative enter- 
prises (especially stores) in Minnesota; 
these are only a few indications of a gen- 
eral movement. 


POE IN THE HALL OF FAME 


DGAR ALLAN POE might be de- 
scribed as the man who made the 
Hall of Fame famous. He made it famous 
for ten years by being kept out of it, and 
he has now given it a renewed lease of 
fame by being tardily admitted to it. 
The Hall of Fame, while a worthy 
enterprise, is not an official institution; 
and, though the classical colonnade on 
New York University Heights represents 
a happy thought, it does not confer the 
distinction which its administration may 
or may not recognize. It is safe to say 
that it was through its refusal to enshrine 
the name of Poe that this Walhalla became 
known to a very large number of people 
who otherwise would never have heard 
of it at all. 
Poe’s fame was none the less assured 
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though for a few years malignant fate 
sat by and smiled —the fate that had 
pursued in life and persecuted in memory 
the man whom Europe has always ac- 
claimed our foremost literary genius. 

Poe’s was a singularly ironic fate. 
His life was one of penury and sorrow. 
The generation in which he lived, domi- 
nated by the New England school of 
critics, whom he ridiculed and flouted 
- with grotesque merriment, had scant 
appreciation for him; the generation 
‘succeeding, brought up on Griswold’s 
vindictive biography, had less. But his 
genius finally burnt its way through the 
fog of slander concerning his character 
and through the equally dismaying fog 
of the idea that literary merit is to be 
marked up or down in accordance with 
the personal habits of its possessor. 

No situation could have been contrived 
more to delight the irony of fate than 
this: that the Hall of Fame should so 
long have been closed against the man who 
needed the honor of its recognition less 
than any writer who had been admitted, 
and that his admirers should have clamored 
for the empty honor — some of them with 
claims in his behalf that could not possibly 
have been substantiated. 

Apart from any formal estimate of the 
genius of Edgar Allan Poe, it remains 
that he wrote some of the best short 
stories that the world enjoys — that he 
taught Coppée, de Maupassant, and Conan 
Doyle; that he was the acutest critic 
that America has known and the ablest 
master of verbal technique so far devel- 
oped among English-speaking men; and 
that he wrote (amidst a good deal of 
drivel) a little of the most delicious verse 
in the English language. While that 
language endures, men who speak it will 
confess the shivering delight of “The 
Raven” and “Annabel Lee,” the melan- 
choly splendor of ‘‘The Haunted Palace,” 
and the haunting melody of “‘Ulalume.” 


TWO POETS OF WAR 


OTHING could be more remote from 

the art of Poe than the spirit of 

the two poets who have lately died — 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mr. William 
Vaughn Moody. With less esthetic sen- 
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sibility and less power of verbal wizardry 
than Poe, both excelled him in ability 
to feel and to impart the sincere passion 
that fires the soul. While the earlier poet 
was possessed by a rapt devotion to 
abstract beauty —“‘the supernal,’’ he 
loved to call it— Mrs. Howe and Mr. 
Moody were occupied with real things. 

Mrs.. Howe’s “Battle Hymn,” the 
achievement by which she will live in 
patriotic memory, was written in half an 
hour in the light of an early morning after a 
night made sleepless by the steady tramp, 
tramp of soldiers going to meet the enemy. 
It was not deliberate effort after rhetori- 
cal effect. It was the irrepressible outpour- 
ing of a nature roused by danger. Its 
apocalyptic rapture is sincere, and its exalt- 
ed imagery is the natural language of the 
moved soul. So felt the tramping thousands 
on the roads and battlefields of the Civil 
War, as they roared out its lines and found 
their courage and their anger renewed. 

The two best things that Moody, the 
poet, ever wrote were likewise provoked 
by war: these were his “‘Ode in Time of 
Hesitation” and his lines “On a Soldier 
Fallen in the Philippines.’’ But neither 
was a battle hymn. In one he argued 
with an impassioned plea for keeping 
faith with Cuba: 


For save we let the Island men go free, 
Those baffled and dislaurelled ghosts 
Will curse us from the lamentable coasts 
Where walk the frustrate dead. 


In the other, he lamented a soldier heroic- 
ally fallen in a cause unworthy of him: 


Toll! Let him never guess 

What work we set him to. 

Laurel, laurel, yes; 

He did what we bade him do. 

Praise, and never a whispered hint but the 
fight he fought was good; 

Never a word that the blood on his sword 
was his country’s own heart’s blood. 


Mrs. Howe’s “Battle Hymn” has in- 
spired two generations and become 4 
part of the spiritual heritage of the Re- 
public. The moral elevation of Mr. 
Moody’s two war poems is greater, but 
their appeal is to a more scrupulous mind 
than animates the mass of any people in 
these imperial days. 





THE CURSE OF THE LOTTERY 


A NEW OUTLET FOR HEROISM 


HE curious thing about such an ex- 
pedition as that headed by Mr. 
Wellman is that the adventurers come 
home from the gate of death and, instead 
of thanking their stars for a miraculous 
escape, they are scarcely landed when 
they call for writing paper and announce 
that a bigger balloon will have to be used 
next time, or that the only trouble was 
the equilibrator, or the engine, or the 
quality of the gasolene, or something else 
which needs only to be remedied to make 
the thing a certain success. 

It is a fine quality of human nature. 
It will be a sorry day when it fails to mani- 
fest itself in man. The earth and the 
waters under the earth and the firmament 
above it belong to man to subdue; ship- 
wrecks and balloon smash-ups must not be 
allowed to shake his resolute spirit, nor 
must dissertations on the folly of an ad- 
venture nor demonstrations of its impos- 
sibilities be permitted to delay it. Our 


mountain-climbers, Pole-conquerors, and 
air-travelers are worthy of the best days 


of heroism. 

Little romance remains to-day on the 
‘earth’s surface, and the ambitions of 
restless men have risen into the atmos- 
phere. There will be many disasters and 
a few hairbreadth escapes like that of the 
America, but there will not cease to be 
candidates for fame or death until the 
lanes of the air have become as safe and 
familiar as the paths of the sea. 

While that remains to be done which 
has never yet been done, we may trust the 
human spirit to make light of danger. 
Other days subdued the land and at- 
tempted the mysteries of the deep. The 
epic of the air is being written to-day. 


TRAFFICKING IN HEROES 


i IS hard for the adventurous type of 

business to be wholly honest — hard 
to be frank with the public, especially 
the public of small investors. The temp- 
tation to get the undignified if not dis- 
honorable use of honorable names forever 
asserts itself; and always there are good 
men of little business experience within 
teach of temptation. 

So it was at the close of the Civil War 
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that certain generals of the Confederate 
army became judges of the Louisiana 
lottery. So it is now that some writers of 
formerly good standing and some public 
men of respectable records and even 
popular heroes appear as promoters in 
advertisements of enterprises that promise 
get-rich-quick profits. Alas! the sadness 
of it. 

The following letter was lately written 
to one stock and bond company that 
offers securities to the general public, in 
protest against such a use of the name of 
a Rear-Admiral: 


“Instead of asking for the reports and 
prospectus and photographic views which you 
invite the public to send for, in your conspic- 
uous advertisement, I take the liberty to send 
you this letter. 

“Tam willing to assume that your company 
is honest, although I know nothing about it; 
and I know that the distinguished Rear- 
Admiral whose portrait and name are dis- 
played in your big advertisements, is honest. 
It is because I hold him in high esteem that 
I write this letter. 

“He has had no training in finance nor 
in commercial production, and these are not 
the things that he loves nor whereby he has 
won distinction and the high regard of the 
country. There is therefore something un- 
natural in his appearance as the president of 
your company —so unnatural as to be 
shocking to his friends. 

“Tt creates the impression, in my mind at 
least, that your company has thought itself 
in need of some artificial help into public 
confidence. 

“Still greater is another effect — of sorrow 
that any one should have been able to per- 
suade one of our naval heroes to lend his 
name to a plan (however honest) to hawk 
stock in the public prints. For your having 
him as president of the company is to catch 
the confidence of the people. That is illegiti- 
mate. And it brings a deep regret to the 
friends of the distinguished man whose 
name is thus ill used and to the service that 
he has adorned. As an admirer of him, I 
protest.” 


THE CURSE OF THE LOTTERY 


CHIEF issue in the Cuban election 
just held was the lottery. That 

our island neighbor is on the moral advance 
is testified to by the fact that so many 
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Cubans have come to oppose the lottery 
as a demoralizing influence. The chief 
of police of Havana has had to call a 
conference to consider means for checking 
the drift of loafers to the capital, whose 
streets they infest —a worthless rabble 
waiting for the three monthly drawings 
of the lottery. 

Wherein lies the evil in a lottery? 
What is the harm in gambling? What 
moral wrong is there in risking your 
money in a squarely-conducted game of 
chance? Whom do you wrong? Where 
is the crime? What right has the State 
to say that I may not use my money or 
risk it as I please, so long as I harm 
nobody? 

To answer is not as easy as some 
strict but unthoughtful moralists take for 
granted. Probably the answer lies some- 
where near here: 

The evil in gambling consists in the 
fact that gambling denies the value of 
rational effort. It sneers at application, 


thought, reasonable imagination, and rec- 
ognizes mere chance as the determining 


factor in success. But the interests of 
the State require the encouragement of 
thought, application, prudence, and fore- 
sight, and cannot tolerate an institution 
which discounts these hardy virtues and 
puts a premium on mere chance. Gam- 
bling empties the world of effort of all 
meaning and destroys the springs of en- 
deavor. A man who indulges in it is 
the less able to plan and labor for earned 
success, and the nation whose people are 
slaves to it makes no progress. 

Northern peoples already recognize this; 
gambling is characteristically a Latin 
vice. Cuba’s awakening to the demoral- 
izing influence of the lottery is a cheering 
sign of advance. 


ABOUT TEACHING IN COLLEGES 


MEMBER of the faculty of a state 

university read the recent article 

in THE Wortp’s Work on “Are the 

Colleges Doing Their Job?” and wrote as 
follows: 


Can you help me find a job? My impres- 
sion is that the Carnegie fund is not applied 
to incompetents until they reach the age of 
sixty. I am a considerable distance from 
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that. Meantime my family and I must 
live — at least my wife and children have 
done nothing deserving of death. 

“Your article, ‘Are the Colleges Doing 
Their Job?’, has caused me to rub my eyes 
and wake up a little more completely. My 
colleague in history and I had already taken 
stock of our work and decided that it was 
defective. Perhaps our chief trouble lies 
in the desire to do ‘original investigation,’ 
but the time demanded for teaching in this 
institution leaves little opportunity for it, 
if the teaching is properly done. You are 
right in saying that that is our first task. 

“As for the dry rot, two of my courses had a 
good stock of that, but I had already taken 
steps to eliminate some of it and I expect 
to continue the work as I can. Perhaps you 
know that it means work to eliminate it.” 


It is an odd fact that many men in 
college faculties are doing humdrum work 
and nobody but their pupils know that it 
is humdrum; and, unless it becomes dis- 
gracefully bad, they accept it without 
public criticism. ‘Teaching is a_ public 
function, and yet much of it is done, so 
to speak, behind closed doors: nobody 
knows how it’s done. For instance, per- 
haps you have a son or a daughter at 
college. Do you know how well they are 
taught? 


IS CHARITY IN EDUCATION A SOUND IDEA? 


N THE private colleges the student 
does not pay for all that he gets; 
the whole business is on a semi-charitable 
basis. In the state universities and 
colleges no resident of the state pays — 
that is to say, the state itself pays, and 
teaching in these schools is avowedly a 
public function. No student therefore is 
under a personal financial obligation to 
the school. 

But in the other colleges a boy pays 
let us say, $150 a year for tuition, and 
it costs the college $250 or $300 to give 
it to him. There is not meant to be, 
but there is, a sort of embarrassment 
in this arrangement. In the economic 
millennium, no_ such _ semi-charitable 
status of education will exist. It will be 
free; or, if not free, it will be fully paid 
for. 

Yale University has started to make 
such a change by inviting and permitting 
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those students who are able to pay the 
full cost of tuition to do so— “full 
voluntary tuition” they call it. The 
required tuition-fee is only about 60 per 
cent. of the cost of the teaching that a 
student receives. This arrangement will 
increase the income of the university 
without forcing up the fee. 

There yet hangs about much of our 
school-life a good deal of the charity, 
sometimes the mendicancy, of the period 
when the chief aim of teaching was to 
make priests; and a certain degree of 
irresponsibility goes with this system. 

All kinds of schools have come to recog- 
nize the fallacy involved in a general use 
of free scholarships, and the tendency 
is to restrict them even in the theological 
schools. Thus experience brings us to 
the only sound doctrine—that the 
state should provide training by taxation 
(that is not a charity), or that it should 
be paid for at its full value. 


SOME PARCELS-POST JOKES 
BY MAIL, you may now send packages 


weighing more than four pounds to 
forty-three foreign countries — but not to 
any one of the states of the Union. 

If you live in New York, you may send 
a ten-pound package by mail to Tokio 
—but not to Brooklyn. If it weigh 
only four pounds, it may go by mail 
to Brooklyn for 64 cents—but four 
pounds to Germany costs only 48 cents. 

These are not little jokes perpetrated 
on the public by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment; they are facts which have grown 
naturally out of the deep interest that 
the express companies have taken in 
the distribution of merchandise by mail. 
If you insist upon having the same par- 
cels-service to Chicago or St. Louis that 
you have to Berlin or Marseilles, how 
do you expect the express companies 
to make a living? 

Another little joke on the dull-witted 
public has been published in The Survey; 
it is a photograph of a delivery-wagon 
in New York City labeled: ‘Parcel 
Agency for the Imperial German Mail.” 
The idea is that Germany now offers 
in New York a service that the United 
States Government will not render — 
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just as the German Government has set 
up a post-office in Tangier, with Ger- 
man postage-stamps, because Morocco 
is not progressive enough to establish 
offices itself. 


THE PRESS ON PENSIONS 


HE NATIONAL TRIBUNE isa 

weekly paper published at Wash- 
ington, ostensibly in the interest of the 
army veterans. Its founder, George 
Lemon, made a fortune out of it in con- 
nection with his pension practice; but 
under his successor, (Sergeant) Major 
John McElroy, it has deteriorated into 
a publication which promotes a Florida 
land scheme, the sale of Mr. McElroy’s 
set of enjoyable books about the war 
adventures of Si Klegg and his partner 
Shorty, the dissemination among old 
soldiers of matrimonial and medical ad- 
vertisments, and (until recently) the boom- 
ing of Mr. McElroy for Commander-in- 
Chief of the G. A. R. 

We owe The National Tribune this 
explicit description, space-consuming as 
it is, because The National Tribune has 
given THE Wor.p’s Work very liberal 
weekly notices, to the exclusion doubtless 
of valuable matter regarding the Seminole 
Land and Investment Company, nerve 
pills, and given-away-free gold watches. 

The National Tribune eloquently char- 
acterizes THE WorLp’s Work pension 
articles as atrocious calumnies, copper- 
head venom, malignant lies, plain lies, 
copperhead whine, malignant muck, anti- 
pension yelp, flim-flam, and poison for 
the mind of the people. It has not, 
however, in the course of many columns 
of vituperation, challenged the truth of 
one statement which the author has made. 
Its wildest rage is aroused by THE WoRLD’s 
Work exposure of the fact that there are 
deserters on the Pension Rolls. It has 
represented us as assailing the whole 
Union army as a crowd of poltroons — 
the fact, of course, being that our con- 
tention is that the Union army was com- 
posed of too heroic men to allow their 
disgrace by the admission of scoundrelly 
deserters to the honors and the rewards 
which only bona fide veterans should 
enjoy. 
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It is the defender of the present Pension- 
Roll, not THE WorLp’s Work, who is 
attacking the honor of the Union veterans. 

The National Tribune, with tearful 
anguish over our abandoned state of soul, 
declares that we would condemn the 
twelve holy Apostles because Judas Is- 
cariot was a traitor. No, but we should 
concede it our duty to protest against 
including the betrayer in the Apostolic 
College, against enrolling him as St. 
Judas and contributing to his widow’s 
support out of sacred funds. If Judas 
Iscariot had succeeded in getting on the 
church rolls and into the church treasury, 
we should even think it doing the church 
a good turn to drive him out. 

The cover of the November number of 
THE WorLp’s Work bore a picture of 
the great hall of the Pension Building 
in Washington, with a red arrow point- 
ing to the portal, above which was printed: 
“More than $150,000,000 a year of public 
money goes out this door. But you 
cannot find out who gets it.”” The Boston 
Transcript takes this up editorially as a 
horrible example of magazine mendacity. 
It says the implication of the cover is 
that there is something mysterious about 
the disposal of the pension fund, but 
asserts that as a matter of fact every 
dollar expended by the Government is 
accounted for in one way or another. 
The pension money, says the Transcript, 
passes through pension agencies in which 
accounts are carefully kept, while a great 
roll of the pensioners is in the custody 
of the Commissioner of Pensions and all 
government accounts are elaborately au- 
dited. ‘‘There is no mystery,” asserts 
the Transcript, “‘as to where the pension 
money goes. Who gets it can readily 
be ascertained by legitimate inquiry.” 

If the respectful inquiry of a responsible 
magazine like THE Worip’s Work, a 
publication to which a great many thou- 
sand people look for their information 
on public affairs, is not legitimate, we 
should like to have the Boston Transcript 
tell us what is legitimate. The Com- 
missioner of Pensions has explicitly, in 
writing, refused to give our investigators 
access to the records of the Bureau. The 
Bureau refuses all such requests. Doubt- 
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less an Act of Congress could get into 
the files, but no citizen, no tax-payer, no 
representative of the public is admitted. 
The Pension Roll is not public. It never 
has been. The public has no means of 
learning who draw pensions. Nobody 
outside of the Pension Bureau and the bank 
where the check is cashed needs know. 
When a Special Att of Congress grants 
a pension (3,000 pensions were so granted 
last year), though Acts of Congress are 
public, the place of residence of the 
beneficiary is always carefully suppressed. 
The statement on our cover is absolutely 
accurate: ‘‘ You cannot find out who gets it.” 

The editor of the Boston Transcript 
could learn the name and salary of every 
employee of the Federal Government in 
Massachusetts, if he had occasion to do so; 
he could learn the names and salaries 
of every person who receives money from 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts or 
from the City of Boston, but he could not 
possibly find out the names of the men 
and women among whom the Boston 
Agency of the United States Pension 
Bureau last year distributed nine millions 
of dollars of public money. 

It is the simple contention of THE 
Wortp’s Work that the people are 
entitled to know to whom the money 
goes. We do not intimate nor for one 
moment believe that there is any crooked- 
ness, any lack of proper accounting, any 
misdirection of one penny; that is not 
the point. We know and_ everybody 
knows that there are pensioners on the 
roll who have no business to be there, 
and everybody knows that it will be 
impossible to detect and expose these 
imposters so long as the pension files are 
inaccessible to the public and the dis- 
tribution of the pension money is secret. 

The newspapers of the country gen- 
erally appreciate the purpose of the 
campaign upon which this magazine has 
entered. The Army and Navy Register, 
a soldiers’ paper of another class than that 
to which The National Tribune belongs, 
expresses the almost universal view of 
the independent press of the country. 

“The truly patriotic will rejoice in the 


prospect, now assured in unfaltering terms by 
THE Worip’s Work, of some startling 
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statistics concerning the pension system. 

. The people have a right to know the 
facts, and no honest patriot will be found 
in the position of frustrating the effort to 
make known what may be wrong in the sys- 
tem.” 


CERTAIN AIMS AND PURPOSES 


HE January issue of THE Wor Lp’s 
Work will be our Tenth Anni- 
versary Number and it will tell the in- 
spiring story of ten wonderful years. 
In a kindly letter from a subscriber 
comes the request: “Will you not formu- 
late for us just what the magazine’s main 
purposes are?” This is easy enough to 
express in general terms, for fixed princi- 
ples do not change; but to express it 
in specific tasks is harder; for with the 
constant flux of events the points of ap- 
proach constantly shift. But, for the 
moment, let this answer serve: some of 
the things that THE WorLp’s Work 
stands for, might and main, are these: 


The pension list must be cleaned of fraud 
and kept a roll of honor; and this will be 
done only by making it public. 

Public utilities must be controlled, and 
great combinations must be regulated to 
prevent monopoly. 

The tariff schedules must be made openly 
and for the benefit of the public. 

The right husbanding of natural wealth, 
both for present use and for future preserva- 
tion, must be done by both state and National 
Governments. 

The waste of public money (300 millions 
or more a year by the National Government) 
must be stopped — also by publicity. The 
methods and the meaning of appropriation 
bills at state capitals and at Washington are 
not properly reported to the public. 

The rebuilding of our cities, which is every- 
where taking place, must be done by broad 
and artistic and practical plans. The slum 
must go. It is the ugliest visible disease that 
we have transplanted from the Old World, 
and is an open confession of the failure of the 
first law of American life — that there shall 
be opportunity here for all men. 

Life and industry in the open country must 
be more effectively organized so that it may 
have the social and intellectual and business 
advantages that have followed the organiza- 
tion of town life. 

American schools must train for American 
life by broad culture where possible, but also 
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by specific preparation for all productive 
occupations; and, first of all, the health of 
children must be preserved. Skill is what 
we must acquire as a remedy for national 
wastefulness. 

The way of health is the way to efficiency, 
to good morals, to happy longevity; it 
must, by public education, be put within 
reach of all the people to make life better 
worth while. 

Thrift and the safe use of money and of 
all wealth; insurance and its sound uses, 
to break the blows of misfortune and to elimi- 
nate as far as may be bad chances from life 
and its undertakings. 


$500 FOR SCHOOL ARTICLES 


6 dew Wortp’s Work will pay $150 
for the best article on “‘ The Boy of To- 
morrow: What the School will do for Him,” 
in contrast with the boy of yesterday and 
what the school did for him; and $100 
for the next best article on the same 
subject. 

It will pay $150 for the best article on 
“The Girl of To-morrow: What the School 
will do for Her,” in contrast with the girl 
of yesterday and what the school did for 
her; and $100 for the next best article 
on the same subject. 

This invitation is made as a method of 
securing explanations of the great changes 
that are taking place in education. Mere 
discussion of educational theories belong 
in the technical or special educational 
journals. In a magazine like this, which 
makes a wide appeal to the educating 
public, all articles must partake of the 
nature, not of discussion nor of the essay, 
but rather of narrative, description, and 
personal experience. This suggestion, 
therefore, is that those who write about 
these subjects describe the boy and the 
girl of yesterday and of to-morrow — 
his education, his sports, his manners, 
his attitude to life — present them in the 
personal way in which a writer of fiction 
would present his characters, but without 
fiction. Such a personal treatment of the 
subject will bring it home to every reader 
and point the way toward increased effi- 
ciency — and this the essayist cannot hope 
to do. 

No article should exceed 5,000 words; 
and all must be received by February 1, 
IgIl. 





THE MEN IN THE AIR 


EN years ago the American public 
was trying to become familiar 

with such words as chauffeur, chassis, 
and garage. Pylon, aileron, and hangar 
are being mastered by the public to-day. 
The automobile now serves the purely 
utilitarian service of conveying people 
to the flying meets. By thousands they 
ran out of New York to the second Inter- 
national Aviation contest at Belmont 
Park. Every kind of a motor vehicle — 
from the long, low, French racers to little 
puffing steam-cars of six or eight years 
ago —carried eager passengers to the 
aviation grounds. The names of Grahame- 
White, Moisant, Hoxsey, and many others 
were bandied about with the familiarity 
that — at other race courses — greeted such 
names as Redfern and Barney Oldfield. 
And neither of these ever more deserved 


the attention of the sporting fraternity 
than did the racers of the air. 
The meet had been in progress several 


days. The crowd was watching a dan- 
gerous wind. Not an aviator was in the 
air. Suddenly Hoxsey (a driver of a 
Wright machine), moved by the facetious 
remarks of his fellow-driver, Johnstone, 
ran his biplane out on the grounds, jumped 
into it, and started into the air. The 
noise of his motor brought Johnstone 
out in pursuit. They rose with the noses 
of their machines plowing into the heavy 
head-wind. As they shot up from the 
ground and its full force struck them, 
they began to lose distance. With the 
motors going full blast, they gradually 
drifted back farther and farther. Up 
the engine forced the planes and backward 
the wind forced them until the biplanes 
were lost to sight in the thickening clouds. 
Hoxey and Johnstone were dubbed “The 
Star-Dust Twins” by the New York Sun, 
and well they earned the title. 

About an hour after the biplanes dis- 
appeared from sight at Belmont Park, 
Hoxsey walked into the kitchen of a house 
at Brentwood, Long Island, to ask the 


two old ladies who lived there if he might 
leave his machine in their pumpkin- 
patch. They went on with their bread- 
making while they assured him that 
everything would be all right, because 
no one ever went near their garden. This 
would not have been the reception of 
a stray aeroplane two years ago, or even 
a year ago, but so many wonders are 
thrust upon the public that it will no 
more accept a last year’s wonder than 
it will accept last year’s style in hats. 
Hoxsey went into New York and dined 
at the Waldorf, where Mr. Wilbur Wright 
characteristically told him that there was 
no necessity for taking such risks — while 
all New York and half the country dis- 
cussed the flight. Johnstone in the mean- 
while had landed farther down the island, 
having been blown back nearly forty 
miles in two hours against the utmost 
endeavors of his engine, which in calm 
weather can drive the machine about 
forty miles an hour. Long Island is 
about twenty miles wide at Belmont 
Park, but Hoxsey and Johnstone had no 
trouble in seeing the Atlantic on one 
side of them and the Sound on the other, 
while on their enforced retreat down the 
island, for they went more than a mile 
and a half up in the air. These per- 
formances of the Wright machines against 
a gale so impressed the foreign aviators 
that some of them came to Wilbur Wright 
to see about buying Wright machines for 
their own use. 


“T’d like to buy one of your machines,” 
said Radley to Wilbur Wright as the two 
watched Brookins sailing across a wind 
that carried him crabwise around the south- 
west stretch of the course with his beam 
acting as a bow. 

“But you have a Blériot,” said Mr. 
Wright. 

“T know,” answered the English flier, 
“but I want to say that after watching 
your machines here and abroad I believe 
that they can stand more than all the rest 
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put together. I want to buy one to do cross- 
country work with or to give a friend a bit of a 
ride on days too windy for other machines.” 


The high flights of the Wright machines 
during the rest of the week continued 
to merit this good opinion. On the last 
day of the meet, Johnstone climbed out 
of sight into a cloudless sky and broke 
the world’s record for an aeroplane. He 
rose 9,714 feet above Belmont Park. 

In speed, however, the foreign mono- 
planes carried off the honors. Grahame- 
White, the English aviator (who is re- 
ported to have made nearly $100,000 dur- 
ing his first sixty days in this country), 
won for England the international trophy 
which Curtiss brought from Rheims last 
year. His time was 1 hr. 1 m. 04.74 sec. 
for 62.1 miles, or a little better than 
sixty miles an hour. He was also a very 
close (if not a particularly cheerful) 
loser in the race from Belmont Park 
around the Statue of Liberty and back. 

That race was perhaps the high 
excitement-point of the meet. Grahame- 
White had won the international trophy 
for England. In speed the French and 
English fliers seemed invincible. Hamil- 
ton’s 110 horse-power machine was out 
of order. Moisant had _ broken his 
Blériot, and the Wright “baby” racer 
was smashed. Besides, the Wrights and 
Curtiss refuse to fly on Sunday. It 
seemed that America was to be unrepre- 
sented. The Count De Lesseps for France 
and Grahame-White for England started 
for the Statue of Liberty. The French- 
man started first, but the machine which 
grew out of the horizon first on its way 
back to the watching thousands at Bel- 
mont Park was Grahame-White’s. He 
had been gone 35 minutes and 21.3 seconds, 
and he had gone approximately 36 miles. 
He had-won the Statue of Liberty race 
and not an American had even tried to 
defend it! 

Over among the hangars, one Pete 
Young (Charles K. Hamilton’s repre- 
sentative) rushed up to Moisant: 

“Grahame-White’s made wonderful 
time,” he shouted. ‘Did you know it? 
Hamilton’s out. He can’t get his ma- 
chine working. Can’t you get a machine?” 
. A minute later Moisant’s brother was 
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offering a $10,000 check to an utterly 
astonished French aviator (Le Blanc), 
and Mboisant’s helpers were push- 
ing Le Blanc’s 50-horse-power Blériot 
out on the field. In a machine in which 
he had never before sat, and with but 
half the horse-power of the Englishman, 
Moisant left the field. The attempt 
showed a fine spirit, and the crowd would 
have wished him well even if he had not 
been America’s last hope. But when, 
on his return-trip, he appeared in the 
sky and the watches showed that he was 
practically on Grahame-White’s time, the 
ten thousand went wild. He came to- 
ward the finish line on the down-grade 
with the wind behind him and all his 
power on, crossing the line 34 minutes 
and 38.84 seconds after he started —, 
almost a minute better than Grahame- 
White. While the band played American 
airs, the crowd loosed its pent-up enthu- 
siasm. Moisant was the hero of the day. 
Better records of almost every kind 
than existed before were made at the 
meet, and this is to be chiefly credited 
to the skill and daring of the aviators. 
The Wright machines still hold their 
own for stability and general reliability 
in rough weather. In practice the Wright 
“baby’ racer gave promise of great speed, 
but the unfortunate accident which dis- 
abled it prevented the fulfilment of the 
promise in a race. The Curtiss machines 
did not particularly distinguish them- 
selves, and Hamilton’s 110-horse-power 
machine was not in working order to do 
itself justice. In the races the foreign 
monoplanes made the best speed. Their 
design was much the same as last year, 
for the foreigners have devoted more 
of their energy to improvements in their 
engines than in the design of their planes. 
But, when all discussion of types is over, 
it must be admitted that the struggle 
was chiefly a struggle between men — 
not between machines. As Mr. James 
H. Colwell, the Patent-Office expert, said: 


“Ten per cent. of the success of every 
flight is due to the machine, 15 per cent. 
to the motor, and 75 per cent. to the man. 
The man of indecision, weak nerves, or slow 
judgment is as much out of place in an 
airship as a defective motor.” 





INSURANCE—WHAT ABOUT YOUR 
MOTOR-CAR? 


YOUNG business man in the 
A Middle West took his new car 
; out for a spin one night last 
summer. When he started, he was a 
fairly prosperous young man, with a 
business of his own. His credit was 
limited but good. Working hard for 
five years, he had built up a substantial 
little commission business, with a credit 
of about $10,000 — enough to carry it 
on. His tangible assets, outside of the 
automobile, were not large. He lived in 
a rented house, paid his debts regularly, 
and had recently indulged in the purchase 
of the car, largely because it would help 
him in his business. 

The car was new; and the horn had 
either not been put on it or had been re- 
moved for repairs. The result was that 
when the young man came home, an 
hour or so after he started, his credit had 
vanished, his business was facing ruin, 
and he had piled up a heap of liabilities 
that will take years to wipe away. In 
addition to all this, he had lost the one 
tangible asset that he had—theautomobile. 

It happened very simply, as it always 
does. Running slowly down a long and 
crooked hill, handling the car with the 
skill of an apt beginner, he turned a corner 
to find a closed carriage just ahead, on 
the outside of the road. Lacking a horn, 
he opened up the muffler cut-out, turned 
sharply to the left side of the road, and 
undertook to pass the carriage. The driver, 
being unable to see, but hearing the car 
behind him, swung to the left to let it pass. 

The car swung wider, hit a tree, bounded 
back into the road, upset the carriage, 
and caught the team against a rocky wall 
on the right, killing both horses. Re- 
bounding, it backed over the bank at the 
left, and fell twenty feet. Its driver 
landed easily, and was unhurt. The car 
was ruined. Four people in the carriage 
were hurt, and one was killed. The 
team was dead. 


In a single instant of careless or un- 
lucky driving, debts of unknown amount 
had been created. Every one of the in- 
jured, the heirs of the dead man, and the 
owner of the carriage and team imme- 
diately became creditors for an unstated 
amount. The owner of the car became 
debtor. All that was needed to establish 
the facts was a succession of suits at law, 
suits that admitted no defense. The lia- 
bilities were clear on the very face of them. 
Even while he helped to ease the sufferings 
of the hurt, and to look after the body 
of the dead, the young man realized his 
own position. 

The first reporter who reached him after 
he got back home asked a question that 
nearly drove him to desperation: 

“How much insurance did you have?” 

He walked over to a table and picked 
up a policy. It was filled out, but had 
not been put into effect. At lunch that 
day, an agent had persuaded him to take 
it out. He knew vaguely what it con- 
tained, and he knew that he ought to have 
it. He had filled it out and taken it 
home, intending to read it more carefully 
that night and to send it in the next day 
with the premium. He handed it to the 
reporter, saying: 

“There’s the one I didn’t have — not 
quite!” 

I do not know exactly the terms of that 
policy. Probably it was a standard policy, 
covering risks by fire, property damage, 
collision, and liability. It is worth while 
to glance at such a policy, and to see 
what it costs, what it provides against, 
and. what it involves. His automobile 
was a 30-horse power, 1910 car, and cost 
about $2,000. On such a car, the cost of 
a standard policy would be about this: 
Fire .. $50.00 
Liability 66.00 
Property damage 16.50 
Collision 28 .00 

Total . $160.50 
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In his particular case, the fire protection 
was not needed. Here is what the policy 
would have given him: 

First, full protection against the law- 
suits of people injured or on account of 
people killed, up to a total of $10,000 
in one accident; legal expenses of defending 
such. suits; cost of medical aid given at 
the time of the accident. 

Second, cost of other people’s property 
damaged to the extent of $1,000. In this 
case it might have covered the total value 
of the team and carriage. 

Third, whatever the car was worth at 
the time of its destruction. In this par- 
ticular case, the car was new. The in- 
surance company would either have re- 
placed it or paid its value, less salvage. 

If the car had been destroyed by fire, 
explosion, or theft, the owner would 
have been reimbursed up to the value 
stated in the policy, or up to what it 
was worth, according to the rule of the 
company with which the policy was 
written. Some companies put in a definite 
value while others insure for only the 
actual value. The “valued policy,” so- 
called, costs more than the other. Its 
advantage seems to be that the owner 
knows what he will receive, and is not 
subject to the whims of an appraiser or 
the delays of an adjustment, if there 
should be a difference of opinion. 

Of course, everybody knows the risk of 
fire. The risk of theft is well illustrated 
in a recent episode in New York, when a 
high-priced car was stolen from a private 
garage with men sleeping above it. The 
fire-risk, by the way, is not carried by 
casualty companies but by fire companies, 
the casualty companies merely putting 
4 “rider” in the policy to the effect that 
such a fire company carries the fire risk 
and receives that part of the premiums. 

Recently, a young real-estate dealer in 
Newark met a peculiar bank official, one 
who knew something about automobiles. 
The young man had come to the bank, 
seeking to establish credit for the expan- 
sion of his business. He was preparing to 
take up a new development project in 
the suburbs, and wanted to get borrowing 
power. The bank official asked him a 
lot of questions. The replies were satis- 
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factory in the main. At the end of his 
reply to the pointed question ‘‘ What have 
you got?” the young man said: 

“And I’ve a $2,500 car, six months 
old. I suppose it is an asset. Anyway, 
my business needs it.” 

The banker smiled. He drove a car 
himself. It was his second, the first 
having come to grief on May’s Mountain 
two years before and been given up, as 
salvage, in trade for the new one. 

“Perhaps it is; and perhaps it is a 
liability. How much insurance do you 
carry on it?” 

“Tt’s insured for its face value,” said 
the other, proudly. 

“T suppose you mean fire-insurance,” 
said the banker. ‘“‘Do you carry any 
other insurance on it?”’ 

The visitor said that he did not. fn a 
quarter of an hour he left the office with 
the assurance of the banker that, if he 
protected himself properly against the 
risks of being an automobile owner, he 
could get the credit that he wanted. As 
he went through the door, the banker 
swung around and called to him: 

“Don’t accept a policy until you let 
me see it!” 

Two hours later, the young man came 
back. The banker glanced over the policy, 
laid it on the table, and said: 

“That policy will be all right if you 
can get some other company to insure 
the one that wrote this policy for you. 
You have managed to find a policy that 
looks perfectly good, but isn’t. How 
much did it cost you?” 

“Including my present policy, it costs 
me. $97.50 a year,” said the other. 

“Well, it will not do you any good here. 
It’s cheap, but I don’t trust either the 
strength or the honesty of the company 
that wrote it. The woods are full of 
people writing liability insurance, but 
most of them either don’t know their 
business or are simply looking for quick 
and easy money. If you were protect- 
ing your life, you would look for the 
strongest and best you could find, and 
pay the right price for it. Why look 
for the cheapest when you want to pro- 
tect your business credit, which makes 
your life worth living?” 
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The banker refused to specify any 
company as the right one. “I am not 
a drummer for any insurance company,” 
he said, ‘but I can tell you if your 
company is all right when you do pick 
it out.” 

Two days later, the real-estate man 
was “all fixed up.” It cost him nearly 
$175 for a year’s protection, but he is 
quite sure that he hasit. So is the banker 
-- which is more important. 

“You may think I am cranky,” said 
the banker in the final interview, “but 
I don’t want to cash your paper with my 
depositors’ money, and then find you 
wiped out by some Italian with a broken 
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leg. If I cash in your credit for you, 
you have to make it automobile-prooj, 
just as you would have to make your 
mortgage fire-proof before any savings 
bank would buy it.” 

This is the really important part of 
automobile insurance. It is not, of course. 
by any means all of it. Perhaps the 
average man wants protection against 
little losses and damage more than he 
wants protection on the larger scale. 
The one includes the other. A sound 
policy covers everything. An unsound 
policy covers nothing — except the suc- 
cessful effort of somebody to separate 
you from a little of your money. 


ABOUT INDUSTRIAL PREFERRED 
STOCKS 


EARLY ten years ago a skilled 
workman died in Pittsburg and 


left to his wife and family a 
fund of almost $6,000. In his will, he 
directed that this money be invested 
in the preferred stock of the Westinghouse 
Electric Manufacturing Company. 

He knew the company and the business 
that it carried on. Vaguely he knew 
that the preferred stock was a very small 
amount, that it paid dividends of seven 
per cent., that it would pay larger divi- 
dends after a while, and that the busi- 
ness of the company was so great that 
the stock could never be wiped out by 
any disaster that he could foresee. He 
felt, when he made his will, that he had 
fully safeguarded the future of his family. 

In complying with the terms of the 
will, his widow had to pay the whole 
sum for stock that had a par value of 
only $3,700, for the stock was worth 160. 
It paid dividends, at first, amounting to 
$259 a year. It was enough to live on, 
and the widow settled down to live on 
it in the fullest possible confidence and 
security. 

Presently the dividends went up to 
$370, and the feeling of security and com- 


fort deepened. The added revenue was 
needed, however, as the two children 
grew older. The woman never wavered 
in her investment. Once a friend of her 
husband came and advised her to sell’ 
the stock, which was then worth more 
than $200 a share; but she turned a 
deaf ear to the advice, and more than 
half suspected the man who gave it. 
For nearly five years this peaceful 
condition lasted. Then, one nig t in 
the autumn of 1907, the same man came 
around to see her. He told her that the 
great Westinghouse Electric had “gone 
broke.” He did not clearly know why, 
but he suspected that Wall Street had 
something to do with it. He again ad- 
vised her to sell her stock, if she could. 
She determined to sell, and wrote a 
letter to the firm through whom she had 
bought it, years before. I have seen a 
copy of the letter. In it she naively 
offered to let the bankers have the stock 
at 200, and apologized for wanting to 
sell, saying that she had been disturbed 
by the news of the trouble in the company. 
In reply, she received a letter in which 
the bankers regretted their inability to 
take the stock at that price. They did 
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not clearly know what price could be 
obtained. They thought that. perhaps 
75 could be obtained for it —- a lump sum 
of $2,775. They also told her that there 
would be no more dividends on the stock, 
it least for some time to come. 

It was a few months after this that 
she came to this magazine for advice 
—and got it. The stock was still in the 
depths of the depression of 1908. She 
had received no dividends, and was at 
her wits’ end. She felt that some one 
was trying to rob her, but she could not 
long continue to hold out without funds. 
Everybody that she knew was advising 
her to take what she could get, and be 
glad that she could get anything. 

She did not do so. When she was 
able to get her case fairly before an officer 
of a Pittsburg bank, her stock was taken 
as collateral for a small credit account, 
upon which she could draw for a bare 
living. She was charged 5 per cent. 
‘on the money that she received. For 
eighteen months she lived in this way, 
and then (in October, 1909) she received 
a check from the company for $184.25. 
Joyfully she went down to the bank to 
talk it over. They told her that the 
dividends had been resumed at the rate 
of $259 a year, and that she would in 
time get the back dividends which she 
ought to have received between October, 
1907, and October, 1909. She deposited 
her check. She has been depositing them 
every four months since that time, in 
smaller amounts. 

The balance in the bank is still against 
her, but it is growing smaller all the time. 
The bank is carrying her along. Within 
a year she will have paid her debt to the 
bank, and will receive back her stock in 
full. If all goes well, it wiil pay her the 
dividends of $259 year by year, but the 
old price of 160 still looks to be a long 
way off. 


This episode becomes the text for an 
article at this time for three reasons: 
First, because more preferred industrial 
stocks are being sold to small investors 
to-day than at any other time in my 
knowledge; second, because it clearly 
illustrates the vicissitudes that beset a 
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stockholder, even in a very powerful and 
well-established company: third, because 
it also illustrates the fact that if such 
stocks are well chosen they possess the 
abiding qualities of sound investments. 
For the final fact is that this particular 
stock weathered a receivership, came out 
without being disturbed, pays to-day the 
dividends that it paid when she bought 
it, and is paying up the same rate of divi- 
dends throughout the period of default. 

A word concerning the dozens of issues 
of preferred industrial stocks that have 
been offered to investors lately may not 
be amiss. Some of them are excellent 
investments at the offering prices; some 
of them are fairly good speculative stocks; 
many of them are unsound. The best 
of them are better than any bonds of 
any sort that can be found to yield so 
much interest; and the worst of them are 
pitfalls for the unwary. Between the 
two extremes, every possible variety is 
discoverable. 

This preferred stock, at the time it 
was bought, had nearly every charac- 
teristic of the sound and permanent 
industrial-stock investment. The com- 
pany was big and strong; its business 
was growing; its field was expanding. 
It had a very large common-stock issue, 
which came after this preferred stock, 
paying dividends in large amounts and 
earning more than it paid. Its officers 
were men of high standing for honesty 
and for skill. The amount of debt that 
stood ahead of this stock was very small 
indeed. Practically, the cash and cash 
resources of the company at any time 
were larger than this whole issue of stock. 
The dividends were well established and 
considered permanent by all critics, both 
inside the company and outside it. 

On top of these facts, the stock was 
readily salable at any time. It was 
traded in both in Pittsburg and in New 
York. Any banker was glad to sell it 
for the holder, and the records of the 
markets were a visible guide at all times 
to the buyer. No secret weakness, one 
might think, could eat the heart out of 
the corporation without being detected 
and shown up in the stock-market records 
— that most sensitive of auditors. 
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Yet disaster came like a stroke of 
lightning. In September, 1907, the stock 
was sold on the market at 160; toward 
the end of October, the “best bid” was 
60. So far as the records in New York 
show, there had not been a single trans- 
action between those two prices — which 
made a difference of $3,700 in the widow’s 
$6,000 investment. Only the very wisest 
of the market experts had clearly seen the 
signs in the sky. Nine-tenths of the 
stockholders were literally dazed by the 
sudden announcement that the dividends 
had ceased and that the company had gone 
into bankruptcy. 

If such a thing as this may happen 
beneath the thousand eyes that watch a 
listed stock, out in the glare of the light 
that searches the Stock Exchange market 
from end to end every day — and in the 
case of a company that publishes full 
reports, that is under the management of 
a competent and honest group of trained 
men, under the very eyes of the bankers 
who gave credit to the company almost 
up to the very last —if such a thing as 
this is possible, what may not be possible 
in the smaller companies, whose stocks 
are not listed, whose reports are but a 
skeleton of facts, whose management 
is often made up of men skilled only in 
trade and commerce and not in finance, 
and whose credit is local, often in banks 
closely associated with the company itself? 

A man of ordinary financial skill can 
analyze and investigate a railroad with 
almost perfect safety; a public-utility 
company lies open to the light; a real- 
estate house need fool no man of ordinary 
common-sense — but an industrial com- 
pany defies analysis from the outside. 

To my mind, the very first element 
of industrial bond or stock investment 
is the banking house that offers it. The 
house must, if it be honest, go far deeper 
into the inner workings of the corporation 
than any outside critic can possibly go. 
It must not only analyze the books or 
the accounts — any auditor can do that. 
It must also study the project through 
the eyes of an engineer, a practical manu- 
facturing expert in that line, a trade 
authority who knows the markets for the 
products manufactured, a man who knows 
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transportation and rates as they affect 
this industry, and an administration 
genius who can say, after study, that the 
business is being efficiently conducted. 

Beyond this, the banker must be pre- 
pared to watch the management and to 
so connect himself with it that he can 
become a permanent watch-dog. The 
errors that wrecked the Westinghouse 
crept into it years after the first flotation 
of the stock. Into the small industrial, 
whose stock is not listed, such errors are 
far more likely to creep. Moreover, in 
such small companies the original buyers 
will keep their stock because there is no 
free market for it, while in the listed stock 
the banker’s clients are likely to sell out, 
and so leave him free and blameless in 
case things go wrong. 

Of all financial errors, the most fre- 
quent is lack of banking brains. I think 
that nine out of ten of the honest indus- 
trials that are forced to cut dividends and 
pass coupons fail through using up too 
quickly their working capital. They go 
blunderingly along, drawing on their bank 
credit until the bank brings them up with 
a round jerk. Then, facing ruin, they 
seek new avenues of credit and find 
all doors closed. Payments of dividends 
must be stopped. The stockholders get 
a notice to the effect that the company 
finds it expedient to ‘‘husband its re- 
sources.”’ They are asked to wait a while. 
They wait. Meanwhile the business is 
slowed down to a safe speed. Bank 
debts are slowly paid off. Unprofitable 
business is thrown out of doors. Salaries 
and expenses are cut to the bone. The 
president reports, from time to time, 
the process of readjustment. 

It all sounds very painful to the holder 
of the stock. By the time it has lasted 
a year he has probably lost faith. The 
healthful process of readjustment looks 
like ruin to him. In many thousands 
of cases he is scared into selling his 
stock, letting it go at ruinous prices, 
just as the widow of Pittsburg was about 
to let it go. 

The most vitally important part of 
every manufacturing or industrial business, 
whether firm or corporation, is transacted 
in the banking room. Purely industrial 
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or trade errors can be seen and adjusted, 
but banking errors strike like lightning. 

Every buyer of industrial stocks or 
bonds, therefore, is entitled to the fullest 


possible protection from the banker. First- 


of all, choose your banker. Second, make 
your banker tell you the facts, over his 
own name. Third, put upon your banker 
the full responsibility for your purchase. 
If it goes wrong, blame him. You cannot 
undertake to investigate an industrial 
yourself, for any examination that you 
may make will be so much time and labor 
lost. This applies, of course, to the class 
of industrial companies whose securities 
are not already thoroughly tried by the 
fire of the markets. There are a few 
that are so tried, and these belong in a 
separate category entirely. 

Good industrial stocks are probably 
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the best investment that can be made. to 


yield very high revenue. Weak industrial 
stocks, on the contrary, can look more 
like gilt-edge stocks than any other kind 
of a sham, and often bring cumulative 
trouble instead of cumulative dividends. 
They look like solid rock, but they are 
the quicksand of the financial world. 
The bankers who offer to their old lists 
of bond-buyers the new industrial flota- 
tions assume a responsibility quite beyond 
that of the bond-seller. In most cases, 
presumably, they recognize it; and they 
spend a good many thousands of dollars 
in investigations to make it as safe as 


possible. Therein lies the element of 
safety, and there alone. The banker is 
responsible. See that he is worthy of 


the responsibility before you buy his 
stocks. Cc. i & 


HOW TO CHOOSE A BANK 


BY 


CHALMERS LOWELL PANCOAST 


M* JONES, the president of a 
large bank, was dining one even- 
ing with the X-Z Corporation’s 

manager, who had a reputation for reck- 
less plunging. The two men were ob- 
served by a business man at a moment 
when their heads were close together in a 
confidential talk. The business man, who 
had learned to be cautious with his funds, 
promptly withdrew his account from this 
bank and placed it with another. His 
business associates told him that this 
precaution was unnecessary. The idea 
of Banker Jones doing anything crooked 
was absurd. 

Two years later Banker Jones was 
sentenced to a term of five years in the 
penitentiary. He had been convicted of 
perjury in swearing to false reports to the 
state bank-examiners whereby large loans 
to his friend, the X-Z Corporation’s man- 
ager, were concealed. He had made reports 





in which bonds of the Corporation were 
hidden from the state officials by listing 
the bonds as loans and discounts. 

The average business man in consulting 
a bank statement would not imagine that 
loans, bonds, securities, and circulating 
notes could be so easily juggled with. 
But that is an easy matter if the officials 
of a bank are not honest. 

Figures in a bank statement mean 
absolutely nothing unless the management 
of the institution is above reproach. 

A manufacturer of a growing Western 
town had taken several bank statements 
home to look over. Without reasoning 
why he did so, he naturally found a study 
of their officers and directors interesting. 
They were largely men at the head of 
some local factory, store, or commercial 
enterprise. In the list of directors of 
his own bank he found the name of R. 
W. X—, attorney. 
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“Did you ever hear of the X— 
family?” he asked his wife. 

“Why, yes,’ she answered. “They 
are the people living in the old Evans 
place. They live in the most extrava- 
gant style, and everybody is wondering 
how they do it. I’ve heard that he is 
only an ordinary lawyer — had -nothing 
when he came here — but now they seem 
to have more money than they know 
what to do with.” 

This information set the manufacturer 
to thinking. If this lawyer who had 
become a director of his bank was making 
so much money, it certainly was coming 
from somewhere. The next day he went 
to the bank and carelessly asked the cashier 
who Mr. X— was. 

“He is the attorney who investigates 
our bonds,” said the cashier. ‘He is a 
very capable and shrewd man.” 

The manufacturer would ordinarily 
have been satisfied with this information 
if his wife’s words had not kept coming 
back to him — and especially since the 
bank statement showed that more than 
half of the assets of this bank were listed 
as bonds and securities. 

Not yet satisfied, he went to the bond 
department and made inquiries regarding 
the bonds that were being offered for sale 
by this bank. He found that the majority 
of bonds listed were corporation bonds, 
about which he knew absolutely nothing. 
The list was sent to an attorney who made 
a business of investigating corporation 
bonds. His report was that the corpora- 
tions issuing the bonds did not have good 
titles to the property, and that there was 
a question of the legality of many of the 
issues. 

The lawyer whose family was living 
in “extravagant style’ was being well 
paid for the padded reports that he made 
on certain issues, but his bonanza did 
not last long. The manufacturer trans- 
ferred his account to another bank and 
advised the president of the first bank 
to secure men trained in the investigation 
of values to examine the condition of the 
corporations issuing the bonds. As a 
result, the lawyer’s name was stricken 
from the board of directors. 

In looking about for another bank to 
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handle his account, the manufacturer 
had made an outline of the things that he 
wanted to know about the bank. He 
used the bank’s statement only for the 
purpose of making a study of the officers, 
their personality, business methods, and 
the style in which they lived. His choice 
of a bank was not made through a mass 
of figures on a bank statement, but 
through an advertising booklet which 
gave a half-tone reproduction of the face 
of each officer and director, and also a 
brief description of their business history. 
It brought forcibly to his attention the 
fact that the men into whose printed 
faces he looked were the men who stood 
back of the money of this bank. This 
created a feeling of confidence in the 
bank and gave a meaning to the figures 
on the statement. The manufacturer felt 
as though he had been personally intro- 
duced to the men. 


But it is necessary that the standing 
of a bank be based on something more im- 
portant than mere honesty. Naturally 
a business man wants to deal with a 
banker who has character, yet at the same 
time he does not have confidence in an 
honest banker unless the man also has 
wide experience in financial affairs. Hon- 
esty and a broad financial knowledge must 
go hand in hand; a banker must be a 
partner to a business man in every way 
possible. 

A few years ago a manufacturer estab- 
lished business relations with a banker 
in whose honesty he had the most implicit 
faith. Believing honesty to be all that 
was required in a banker’s make-up, he 
did not take the trouble to investigate the 
soundness of the banker’s judgment. 

The manufacturer required a large line 
of credit, and he arranged for loans on 
single-name paper. The manufacturer's 
unsold product and open accounts with 
his customers were the sole basis of these 
loans. Naturally the manufacturer 
thought that he was getting good service 
from the banker. He did not consider 
that the honest banker, relying entirely 
upon the honesty of his clients, was ex- 
tending loans in the same reckless way to 
other business men. 
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There came a time when the manufac- 
turer needed money badly. He went to 
the honest banker, expecting to be taken 
care of. But the banker could do nothing 
for him. Other borrowers had bought 
and over-borrowed, because they could. 
When the business depression came and 
left them with goods unsold and notes 
unpaid, the manufacturer had to go down 
with the rest. It was too late at the 
crisis to establish relations with bankers 
of more sound judgment. 


Advice is perhaps next in value to sound 
judgment. The bank that serves a busi- 
ness man as a reliable partner must be 
able to furnish good advice on all matters 
pertaining to financing a business. 

A Western manufacturer, who believed 
in safety before expansion, went to his 
bank to get some advice on how to secure 
a good reserve fund. He did not desire 
to put all his profits back into his business, 
because he knew that in a period of 
depression he could not use his equipment 
or products as securities on which to raise 
money. His idea was to invest his profits 
in something easily convertible into cash. 
The banker advised the manufacturer 
to invest his surplus in good commercial 
paper. Some of the particular advan- 
_ tages pointed out by the banker were that 

personal pressure for money was elimi- 
nated, and that purchased paper formed a 
secondary reserve which was certain to 
be paid on maturity. Shortly after the 
manufacturer had followed this banker’s 
advice and purchased commercial paper, 
the panic followed; and he found that 
it was an asset which could be easily and 
quickly converted into money. He 
weathered the storm safely. 

With a feeling of confidence in each 
officer of a bank, the figures on the bank 
report are easily analyzed. The principal 
thing that the average business man 
should know about each director is whether 
he be a man whose sense of duty would 
compel him to give close attention to the 
affairs of the bank. 

The directors of a bank which a Western 
retailer favored were presidents or officers 
of coal companies, lumber companies, rail- 
toads, factories, insurance companies, 
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and other enterprises. There was one 
director, a real-estate dealer, who was 
unknown to this retailer. He decided to 
call on this particular director and receive 
from him a personal statement of his 
knowledge of the affairs of the bank. 
This director was simply a ‘dummy” 
director. ° He knew little or nothing about 
the affairs of the bank. Shortly after 
this, some of the stockholders of this bank 
brought suit against the directors for 
negligence and lack of knowledge of 
conditions. 

Before this merchant investigated 
another banking institution, he set down 
the following list of questions which the 
directors of his bank should be requited 
to answer: 

(1) Have you, as a director of the 
A-B-C Bank, examined all of the bills 
and notes which form part of the assets? 

(2) Are you willing to swear that all 
signatures and indorsements on the same 
are genuine? 

(3) Are all the securities that are pledged 
as collateral for any of the bills and notes 
in the custody or control of the bank? 

(4) Are all the bills and notes good and 
collectible? 

(5) Has the excess-loan law been vio- 
lated by accommodation notes or other- 
wise? 

Having satisfied himself with the charac- 
ter and strength of the directors of the 
bank, the merchant next considered the 
financial strength of the bank that he 
had selected. He took the figures on the 
statement and opposite each item he 
wrote out just what it meant to him. 

For instance, suppose that the capital 
stock was listed at $1,000,000, surplus and 
undivided profits, $250,000. This meant 
that the investment of stockholders stood 
intact and represented the financial foun- 
dation of the bank. The surplus meant a 
reserve fund which stood for security 
and safety. The surplus he knew should 
be safely employed to give protection to 
himself and other depositors. The listed 
surplus and undivided profits were marked 
“earned.” This meant that the bank 
had been under a safe and systematic 
management. 

Business men often overlook the fact 
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that safety does not mean that the stock- 
holders have been paid large dividends. 
Some years ago a large bank advertised 
that more than a million dollars had been 
returned to stockholders in net earnings. 
An investigation of this statement re- 
vealed the startling fact that this bank 
had been violating a sane business rule 
by making unauthorized loans and also 
by making dividends from other liabilities 
than surplus profits. 

Usually the bank showing a large paid-in 
capital and .a heavy surplus is strong 
financially; but the safe bank need not 
necessarily make the most money; neither 
is a money-making bank an unsafe bank. 
After all, the strength and safety depend 
on the men who manage the _ bank’s 
affairs. The officers and board of di- 
rectors are the first safeguard of the de- 
positors, the second being the capital and 
surplus. 

However, the bank that does not make 
‘money consistently cannot long stand 
against competition. A record which was 
a good indication of safety was recently 
made by a large city bank. This bank’s 
record as a money-maker in less than 
eight years was proved by the fact that 
the surplus had grown from nothing to 
$3,500,000, while it had paid out in divi- 
dends a total of $1,500,000. 

Bank statements differ little in the 
method of showing the liabilities and 
assets. So, in order to follow up the 
liabilities of capital stock paid in, surplus, 
and profits, the item ‘‘deposits”’ is perhaps 
next in importance. Large deposits are 
the undisputed proof that hundreds of 
business men approve of the _ bank’s 
standing and business methods. 

It is also important to know how much 
money bearing its name the bank has 
in circulation. The money set aside for 
taxes and interest on savings accounts 
is also worth taking into consideration. 
There are other liabilities, such as undi- 
vided profits, discounts collected but not 
earned, circulating notes received, etc., 
all of which have a place in every exami- 
nation of the conditions. 

So far it has been shown that the factors 
which guarantee protection to depositors 
are: First, honest and experienced officers 
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and board of direc.ors, the capital, surplus, 
and then the amount of the stockholders’ 
liability. It is important that the liability 
of the stockholders behind the business 
of the bank should be in excess over and 
above all the resources of the bank. 


In taking up the assets and_ resources 
of the bank, the sound policy of making 
investments is the first important thing 
to consider. ‘‘Loans and Discounts” 
usually occupy first place on the bank 
statement. This means the money 
placed for active circulation in business 
circles. 

Invariably the character of the loans 
and investments may be judged by the 
conservatism, experience, and_responsi- 
bility of the men back of the bank. If 
favorable record in financial affairs has 
been made by the officers and directors, 
that indicates a sound policy of making 
investments. 

There are time-loans on_ collateral, 
demand-loans on collateral, and cash 
due from banks to be given thoughtful 
attention. ‘‘Cash and Exchange”’ de- 
notes the reserve funds available to meet 
the needs of depositors. The item of cash 
resources in a bank statement is always 
worth noting. United States bonds and 
the premium that they earn are the same 
as cash. Bank statements usually list 
the United States bonds first and then 
follow this with the item ‘‘Other Bonds 
and Securities.” The question confront- 
ing the prospective depositor is: Are these 
bonds high-grade and safe? 

Here again, the business man must 
determine whether the character and 
general fitness of the men in charge of the 
bond and legal departments are such as 
to command the confidence of the com- 
munity in which they live. After con- 
sidering the character and qualifications 
of the men in charge, he is in a position to 
determine whether these men know what 
kind of bonds to buy and sell in order 
to safeguard depositors. 

The man who carefully takes undet 
consideration these various items will 


rarely, if ever, make a mistake in his 
selection of a bank. 
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ASSISTED BY ALBERT SONNICHSEN 


Last month’s article in this series sketched the beginnings of the Pension System and 
the history of Pension Legislation down to the year 1878, when the Arrears Act was 
passed. In tracing the story of those earlier years following the Civil War, we 
witnessed a natural process: legislation grew more liberal, gradually, in response to the 
growing needs of the aging veterans and in accordance with the spontaneous sentiment 
of the grateful people. 

Even in this period, however, we heard one Commissioner of Pensions after another 
complaining of the prevalence of fraud, and of the virtual impossibility of detecting 
it, under laws which put a premium upon perjury and paid out millions on ex-parte 
evidence collected or manufactured by enterprising pension attorneys and corroborated by 
obliging surgical examiners. Nevertheless, the cost of pensions began to fall in 1874 and 
continued falling till 1878. 

Then was formed the working alliance between the pension promoters and the high- 
tariff apostles. ‘Help us keep up the war tariff and we'll help you get liberal 
pension laws” was the principle. The alliance was successful: efforts to reform 
the tariff were defeated, a surplus accumulated in the United States Treasury, and 
the Arrears Pension Act was passed. In eighteen months the Pension Bill jumped 
from $27,000,000 to $57,000,000. 


HE Arrears Act was the first arti- 
ficially stimulated pension legisla- 
tion. Their success in pushing it 

through taught the pension attorneys what 
could be done with the old soldiers as a 


politic: al pow er; it taught the soldiers and 
“near-soldiers” their own political strength, 


and it taught the high-tariff advocates the 
possibilities of this new political force. 
The Grand Army of the Republic had 
been, up to now, a benevolent and fra- 
ternal organization, hardly able to pay 
its debts. Now, the mild-mannered vet- 
erans were driven into the background, 
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In 1874 the expenditure for pensions had attained its natural maximum. It began to decline. It would 
naturally have continued to decline as veterans and their widows passed away. But in 1878 an alliance was formed 
between the high-tariff interests and the pension attorneys, and a carnival of extravagance was entered upon 
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and “business men”’ put into the offices. 
The Arrears Act gave a new birth to the 
G. A. R. as a political organization. In 
1881 it found a worthy Commander-in- 
Chief in General Wagner, a man peculiarly 
adapted to putting the organization on 
a ‘business basis.”” A committee was ap- 
pointed to “inquire into the subject of 
pension claims.” The Grand Army now 
meant business. At the next national en- 
campment there were three new depart- 
ments. At the convention of 1884, in 
Minneapolis, the G. A. R. pension com- 
mittee, grown to be the inner power of the 
organization, put through a resolution for- 
bidding any Post to send an independent 
petition to Washington, ordering Posts, 
instead, to forward their resolutions to 
Grand Army National Headquarters. 

At this encampment, the pension com- 
mittee’s report was presented by ‘‘Com- 
rade” Tanner. You will find him listed 
in back numbers of Who’s Who as a “‘pen- 
sion attorney,”’ by profession; this year he 
appears as a‘‘ public official.’”’ We note that: 

Before proceeding with their labors, this 
Committee consulted with members of the 
several committees (of Congress), with promi- 
nent Senators and Representatives , 
Throughout we had the advice and the cordial 
coéperation of the Commissioner of Pensions. 


The G. A. R. committee, 
informed Congress as to what they, 


it seems, 
“‘repre- 
senting a constituency of 220,000 veter- 


ans,’ desired. Among other things, they 
favored giving ‘‘pensions to all honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors who are 
now disabled and are dependent upon their 
own labor for support, or are sixty-five 
years of age, without compelling them to 
prove at this date that such disability 
actually arose from the service.” 

The growth of the Grand Army in- 
fluence is apparent from a comparison of 
the variations in the wording of its reso- 
lutions passed at different periods. In 
1866 it “earnestly recommends” and 
“respectfully asks”’ that ex-soldiers be 
given preferment for Government posi- 
tions. In 1886 it thunders: ‘We de- 
mand the rigid enforcement of Section 
1754 and Amendment thereto, so as to 
give preference to ail honorably dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors.”’ 
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It is only fair to say that there was much 
protest among G. A. R. men themselves 
against the new clique now in power. 
General Horatio C. King and General 
Henry W. Slocum were among the pro- 
testants. Farnum Post of New York 
was expelled from the Grand Army be- 
cause of its opposition to the programme 

of bigger pensions and more of them. 
History turns back a little at this point. 
In the Arrears Act the Pension-Tariff 
alliance had gone a little too far. So 
unexpectedly tremendous was the _ in- 
crease in pension disbursement that 
Congress hastily passed an Amendment 
limiting the granting of arrearage to 
“those who file their claims prior to 
July 1, 1880.”” Of course this limitation 
was entirely inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of the Arrears Act, but necessity 
compelled it. As it was, the limitation 
encouraged the filing of many worthless 
claims, which were allowed to rest for 
years until false testimony in their sup- 
port could be manufactured. In 1886, 
the Commissioner estimated that the 
arrears paid out under the act of 1879 
had then amounted to $179,400,000. 


CLEVELAND AND HIS COMMISSIONER 


By 1887 there was another big surplus 
in the Treasury. Tariff reformers were 
clamoring for a reduction of the high 
protective duties. A Democratic Presi- 
dent was in the chair. The two Morrison 
Bills and the Mills Bill were endangering 
the rule of “protection.”” Again it was 
necessary to rally the old-soldier vote. 

Early in February, that vear, Congress 
passed an Act giving a pension of $12 a 
month to all soldiers of all wars suffering 
with disabilities, or to their widows and 
orphans after their death — proof thai 
the disability or death resulted from service 
being waived. 

On February 11th President Cleveland 
vetoed this Bill. 

There are those who assert that this 
veto cost Cleveland the next election. 
This is doubtful, for though much of the 
soldier vote was against Cleveland, his 
Commissioner of Pensions, General Black, 
was a favorite with the veterans. It was 
Black who instituted the system later 
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known as the ‘‘ 48-hour scandal,”’ whereby 
political debts were paid in hard cash 
with the nation’s money. Unknown in 
some cases to the pensioner himself, his 
rating was raised, the raise was declared in 
effect from years back, and the pensioner 
was sent a fat check covering the arrears. 
These benefactions went to political friends. 

The gentleman, a photograph of whose 
countenance and dwelling is presented 
on page 13742, William H. Powell, of 
Belleville, Illinois, was presented with a 
lump sum of $6,537. 

John C. Black himself was drawing 
a pension of $100 a month. Fifty dollars 
had been his allowance under the General 
Pension Law, but the Senate Committee 
on Pensions had (in 1878) recommended 
the increase, on the ground that General 
Black was ‘‘a physical wreck, maimed and 
diseased, incapable of any effort, and 
much of the time confined to his bed.” 
Seven years later this “‘physical wreck” 
was put in charge of the Pension Bureau, 
which he conducted for four years, draw- 
ing a salary of $5,000 a year. Four 
years later the ‘“‘physical wreck’? went 
to Congress and served at a salary of 
$5,000 a year. For the last six years this 
‘physical wreck’’ has been, as he now is, 
President of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. Though officially 
declared ‘‘incapable of any effort,’’ Gen- 
eral Black. is still able to draw his salary 
of $4,500 a year as occupant of a civil 
office, as well as to sign his vouchers for 
$1,200 a vear given out of the Govern- 
ment charity. The fact of the matter is, 
Black was a brave soldier, and was cruelly 
maimed in the Civil War. It can hardly 
be said, however, that his wounds have 
proved a handicap. They might be said to 
have been an advantage: they aroused gen- 
eral sympathy, and have called attention 
to General Black’s patriotism and ability. 

Leander Stillwell was last year, by 
Special Act, given a pension of $30 a 
month. The Senate Pension Committee 
declared that Stillwell was ‘‘afflicted with 
deafness to a degree which prevents him 
from following his chosen profession, and 
he has no other way of earning support.” 
He has been a judge for twenty years at 
a salary of $2,500 a year, and he is now, by 
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President Taft’s appointment, First Deputy 
Commissioner of Pensions, for the duties 
of which office he draws $3,600 a year. 
One veteran pensioned for complete 
deafness continued to operate a telephone 
switchboard. Another pensioner draw- 
ing $72. a month because “he required 
the regular aid and attendance of another 
person,”’ was discovered on a scaffolding 
painting the side of a 4-story warehouse. 


THE “‘ ACT OF JUNE 7, 1888” 


President Cleveland allowed one Act 
to pass which has been a fruitful source 
of fraud — the Act of June 7, 1888, re- 
pealing, so far as widows were concerned, 
the limitation that had been put on the 
Arrears Act. Widows might now file 
their applications at any time, and their 
pensions were made to date back to 
the day of the husband’s death. 

Probably no single piece of pension 
legislation has been more productive of 
bogus pensioners. It became the basis 
of the operations of gangs of swindlers, 
who manufactured widows for -dead sol- 
diers—-did it at wholesale. It was 
easy enough, especially in the South 
among the Negroes, where willing wit- 
nesses would glibly swear at a moment's 
notice to having attended the wedding 
of Sambo and Dinah on the ‘back po’ch 
ob de big house jes’ ‘fore de wah.” ‘The 
Government had no chance; the game 
was safe, the prizes were big. Millions 
were paid out in lump sums in arrearage, 
and thousands of fake ‘‘widows,” many 
of them Negro women, are to-day draw- 
ing pensions for which they were invited 
to apply by the Act of June 7, 1888. A 
number of instances of these astonish- 
ing swindles will be cited next month. 
The story must hasten on. 

President Harrison, on his election, 
took care to appoint, as the first act of 
the reinstated Republican Administra- 
tion, a Commissioner of Pensions pleas- 
ing to the pension attorneys and to the 
Grand Army. The choice fell upon Cor- 
poral James Tanner, who had been the 
Grand Army’s chief lobbyist. Under 
Tanner, the entire Pension Bureau was 
virtually handed over to the attorneys in 
the Grand Army. 
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Corporal Tanner was a warm-hearted, 
uneducated Irishman, intensely loyal to 
his old comrades. Public duty as an 
official meant nothing to him. His per- 
sonal honesty has never been impeached, 
but his idea of Government was that it 
existed to pay pensions to anybody who 
claimed ever to have worn a blue suit. 

“T will drive a six-mule team through 
the Treasury,” he exclaimed in a public 
speech accepting his appointment. 

“God help the surplus when I get at 
it!” he said at another time. 

Taking charge of the Bureau, he began 
by re-rating all the veteran clerks, giving 
them big lump sums in arrears. Then 
he extended this impulsive generosity to 
everybody he could think of. He re- 
rated one pensioner, Colonel C. F. Man- 
serson, sending him a certificate for $4,000 
arrearage, which the Colonel indignantly 
refused. Tanner himself drew $72 a 
month, but this he was entitled to, for 
he had lost both legs at Bull Run. In 
his first and only report, Tanner made 
fifteen recommendations for new legis- 
lation in favor of as many classes of 
possible pensioners, ending up with a 
general recommendation to pension every 
man, woman, and child ever remotely 
connected with the Union Army. 

In less than eight months Tanner had 
to be removed. He retired to his private 
business as a pension attorney, as_ his 
predecessor Dudley had done. ‘Tan- 
ner, with Dudley and George Lemon, 
formed the pension-attorney lobby in 
Washington. 

The next Commissioner was General 
Green B. Raum, also a Grand Army man 
and a Washington attorney. Raum was 
a shrewder man than Tanner, and 
dangerous. ‘‘Everything went,’ with 
Raum. His relations with George Lemon 
were scandalous. Under his administra- 
tion, every claim presented by Lemon 
(of whom Raum had “borrowed” $50,000) 
was ordered granted. In one year, the 
number of pensioners increased from 
490,000 to 538,000, and the pension bill 
Jumped 17 millions of dollars. 

_ And yet the pension expenditure was not 
Increasing fast enough to keep up with the 
growing surplus in the treasury. Obscure 
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and impractical men were murmuring 
against unnecessary taxes, but the wiser 
Republican leaders understood that true 
political economy consisted in spending the 
surplus so that the tariff could be kept up 
or even, presently, increased. Besides, the 
bargain under which the old soldiers had 
been persuaded to help restore the Repub- 
lican party to power had to be made 
good. 


PENSIONS AND ‘‘PROTECTIONS”’ 


In the campaign which elected Harrison, 
the high-tariff apostles had indeed argued 
for “protection of infant industries.”” But, 
aware that the bald statement of their 
desire would not win, they had placed 
their chief dependence upon the fact that 
a million pensioners and their friends 
would naturally see that only a heavy 
tariff could pay their pensions and give 
them bigger ones. The ex-soldiers, it 
happened, were Republicans by a heavy 
majority; so it was natural that the 
‘‘protectionists’’ should choose the Re- 
publican party as the medium for car- 
rying out their scheme. The alliance 
brought this double advantage to the 
party: millions of dollars in campaign 
funds from the big manufacturers, and a 
million soldiers’ votes to support the 
party which would increase pensions. 

The Republican party now began to 
make the chief plank in its platform that 
of ‘‘protection’’ — to pay pensions, as was 
said to the soldiers, and to protect the 
American working-man, as was argued 
before the public. All the power of the 
National Tribune was devoted to this 
argument. Here is an extract taken 
at random — one of Lemon’s editorials 
(November 21, 1880): 

“No one must deceive himself about the 
revenue reduction. It means death to all 
future pension rate legislation. If there 
is no income with which to pay pensions, 
no pensions will be voted by Congress. Every 
veteran should set his face like flint against it.” 


The National Tribune’s pages are full 
of the argument that pensions paid with 
tariff duties really enrich the country. 

Among the first acts of the restored 
Republican administration was the in- 
troduction in both House and Senate of 
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numerous ‘‘service” pension-bills. Con- 
ference committees finally agreed on the 
Bill which became a law on June 27, 1890. 


« THE DEPENDENT ACT 


The Act of June 27, 1890, known as the 
Dependent Act, was similar to the Bill 
which President Cleveland had vetoed. 
It was virtually a “service”? Pension Act: 
it granted a pension to every soldier who 
had served not Jess than ninety days in 
the War of the Rebellion, and who was 
so disabled as to be incapable of earning 
a living by manual labor; the disability 
need not be of service origin; the only 
qualification was that it must not be due 
to the soldier’s vicious habits. Pensions 
varied from six to twelve dollars per 
month, in proportion to the degree of 
disability. Widows were allowed $8 per 
month, and $2 extra for minor children; 
they need not prove that the soldier’s death 
was due to causes brought on by the war. 
It was provided, however, that the widow 
must have married her husband before 
the passage of the Act. The widow must 
have no other means of support than her 
daily labor. 

The provision respecting means applied 
to widows only. The language of the 
Act as applied to men was involved, but 
the interpretation of the Bureau has 
always been that the veteran may receive 
a pension irrespective of his need of it. 
Under this law the rich have been pen- 
sioned with the poor. There are many 
thousands of professional men earning 
salaries above the average, or otherwise 
enjoying good incomes, who, thanks to 
this Act, draw pensions of which they 
have not the slightest need. In this 
regard, the Dependent Act was worse than 
the one vetoed by Cleveland. 

Another tremendous rise in the Pension 
Bill followed — a rise three or four times 
as great as the advocates of the new law 
calculated. This is always the case. The 
first year, the Bill jumped 13 millions; 
the next year, 22 millions; the third year, 
17 millions — that is, from 109 millions 
in 1890 to 162 millions in 1893. During 
those three years the number of pen- 
sioners almost doubled. 

Not even. then was the ambition of the 
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pension agents and the excited cupidity 
of the pensioners satisfied. When news 
of the passage of the Dependent Act 
reached the Ohio State Encampment of 
the Grand Army, it passed a resolution 
declaring: ‘‘We now demand the passage 
of a per diem service law, pure and simple.” 
A per diem service law means that every 
man ever in the army should have, until 
the end of his life, a pension proportionate 








































to the number of days he had served. In § \ 
the meantime, under the frenzied admin- i 
istration of Raum, the agents of the Grand § t 
Army practically controlled the Pension § r 
Bureau and had free access to the Treasury. J 4 
Raum declared: ‘‘Nothing shall be left § a 
undone by this Bureau to give effect to § te 
this latest expression of the gratitude of § w 
the American people to the soldiers who J a1 
have saved the Republic.” H 
LOCHREN UNEARTHS FRAUDS ; 
But the carnival was cut short by the § or 
return in 1892 of Grover Cleveland for J we 
a second term in the Presidency. Raum § cle 
was removed, and William Lochren, a § N 
veteran of the war, but not of the Dudley, § pei 
Tanner, and Raum class, took his place. § res 
Lochren was astonished to find frauds § for 
everywhere. In Norfolk, Va., New Mex- § his 
ico, Iowa, Louisiana, and northern New ] 
York, he unearthed wholesale crimes § Bu 
against the Treasury. Whole boards of § age 
examiners had been bribed. Whole com- § tha 
munities had been so thoroughly demoral- § the 
ized by the reckless generosity of the § yea 
Grand Army administration that public § Fur 
sympathy was violently against the special § to 
examiners sent out to unearth frauds, § Dar 
and attempts were made to mob them. § Cou 
The agents investigating W. Bowen Moore, & beer 
of Buffalo, N. Y., George M. Van Leuven, § in | 
of Lime Springs, Iowa (both of them § spir 
pension attorneys engaged in gigantic crim- § to | 
inal practices), and Dr. Kessel, debauched § A N 
pension examiner, also of Iowa, were the coun 
objects of special rancor. Mr. E. F. § the 
Waite, the special agent who brought § of S 
Van Leuven and Kessel to conviction, was § ing» 
prosecuted by a local jury and convicted, § beha 
on false testimony, of the unfounded f\ Gove 
charge of having threatened a witness; f/Inclu 
while Dr. Kessel, who had just pleaded fbrott 
guilty to an indictment for receiving § mark 
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bribes in pension cases, was, by an almost 
unanimous vote, elected mayor of the 
town in which he resided. 

An instance of the kind of frauds that 
an honest Commissioner had to grapple 
with is furnished by the case of Dan 
Benton, otherwise “William Newby.” 


THE ‘‘ WILLIAM NEWBY” CASE 


A man named William Newby, of 
White County, Illinois, was killed at 
Shiloh, April 6, 1862, and was buried on 
the battle-field by his comrades. So the 
records of the War Department attest. 
His widow moved from Illinois to Texas, 
and his family had grown up and scat- 
tered by the year 1891, when a stranger 
walked into the streets of the Texan town 
and announced himself as William Newby. 
His story was that a wound on the head 
had made him insane, that he had wan- 
dered, and had only lately regained mem- 
ory of his identity. The widow Newby 
was sent for, and after a little talk de- 
clared that this was her missing husband. 
Now Mrs. Newby had for thirty years been 


pensioned as a veteran’s widow. The 
restored “‘Newby” immediately applied 


fora pension. His stake was a large one, 
his claim being $15,000. 

It was so large, in fact, that the Pension 
Bureau thought it wise to put a special 
agent on the case. It was discovered 
that the new ‘‘Newby’s” eyes were of 
the wrong color, and that he was twenty 
years younger than he should have been. 
Further investigation proved the imposter 
to be a character known as ‘“Rickety 
Dan” Benton, who had lived in White 
County, Illinois, as a boy, but had never 
been in the army, although he had been 
in poor-houses and jails. But the con- 
spirators and their friends were not going 
to lose that $15,000 without a struggle. 
A Newby League was formed, and expert 
counsel engaged for the imposter.- At 
the trial before the United States Court 
of Springfield, Ill., 140 witnesses, includ- 
ing the widow and one son, testified in 
behalf of the pretended Newby. The 
\Government produced sixty witnesses, 
cluding ‘‘Newby’s” daughter and 
‘brother, who repudiated him and told of 
marks not shown on the defendant’s body. 
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The man was convicted. His claim 
would probably have been allowed with- 
out thought of investigation by previous 
administrations of the Pension Office. 

Lochren busied himself not only in 
the detection of frauds among new appli- 
cants, but in an effort to revise the list 
of accepted pensioners. 


JUDGE LONG’S CASE 


A famous case was that of Charles D. 
Long. Long had for some years been 
pensioned at the rate of $50 per month 
for disability. In 1889 Commissioner Tan- 
ner raised his pension to $72 per month 
for “‘total and permanent helplessness;”’ 
it was one of the ‘‘48-hour”’ cases. ‘‘To- 
tally and permanently helpless” though 
he was, Mr. Long was exercising the duties 
of a judge of the Supreme Court of the 
state of Michigan. In July, 1893, Com- 
missioner Lochren ordered a_ medical 
examination of Judge Long, meanwhile 
suspending his pension. The pensioner re- 
fused to obey the order, and petitioned 
for and secured an order upon Commis- 
sioner Lochren, in the District of Colum- 
bia, directing the Commissioner to show 
cause -why a writ of mandamus should 
not issue, directing him to rescind the 
order suspending the payment of the 
pension. A famous legal battle, which 
it is not necessary here to follow, ensued, 
but Commissioner Lochren succeeded in 
reducing the Judge’s rating from $72 to 
$50 per month. Judge Long had been 
paid out of the United States Treasury 
more than $7,000 to which, according to 
the Pension Commissioner, he was never 
lawfully entitled. 

Lochren could examine only a small 
proportion of the accepted pension list, 
but he found cause to drop 2,266 names 
and to reduce the ratings in 3,343 other 
cases. In the first year of Lochren’s 
administration under Mr. Cleveland, 
the pension disbursements fell from 
$161,774,372 to $143,950,702. 

The story of President Cleveland’s 
veto of numerous private-pension Acts 
must be told in another chapter. 

Cleveland and his honest Pension 
Commissioner “did” for the Democratic 
party. Ever since their day,. the party 
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of “protection and generous pensions” 
has been uninterruptedly in power. In 
the political :campaigns during Cleveland’s 
second term, in Ohio and in Indiana, 
lines of old soldiers paraded, among them 
individuals carrying placards inscribed: 


I WAS A DEMOCRAT 
‘BUT LOCHREN MADE ME A REPUBLICAN 


Crippled veterans were carried on 


stretchers labeled: 


LOCHREN TOOK THIS MAN’S PENSION 
AWAY FROM HIM 


The administration of the Pension 
Bureau by H. Clay Evans during the 
greater part ‘of President McKinley’s 
term was unpopular in the extreme. 
Evans was a conscientious public official. 
He made a heroic fight during his four 
years to-save the Government from fraud- 
ulent claims, to repeal the worst of the 
legislation by which fraud was invited, 
and to purge the accepted pension list 
of some of its most apparent graft. In 
1898 he ordered some investigations into 
the rolls of the New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston agencies, and found 182 cases 
in which pensions were being paid illegally. 
He discovered “minors” thirty to forty 
years old being pensioned as orphans. 
In many cases the “‘minor’’ had married; 
in some. cases the ‘“‘minor” had been 
widowed and had even remarried. Com- 
missioner Evans devoted no little atten- 
tion to the innumerable cases of fictitious 
widows. Another article. in this series 
will detail some of the surprising instances 
of fraud unearthed by Mr. Evans. 

Evans’s administration was one long 
fight with the pension grafters. Seven 
hundred Grand Army posts: petitioned 
President McKinley to remove him. But 
there were powerful reasons why the 
Administration should treat him well. 
A Democratic constituency had sent him 
to Congress on a Republican ticket, and 
a Democratic state had elected him its 
Republican Governor. A Republican who 
can poll Southern votes may ask anything 
of a Republican administration; so they 
slated him for the next vacancy in the 
Cabinet, and meanwhile put him into the 
Pension Office. That was their mistake. 
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His mistake was in taking seriously the 
duties of an office which had heretofore 
been too much a dispenser of Govern- 
mental graft. Evans fought the corrup- 
tion for four years, but the odds against 
him were too many; the influence, silent 
as well as violently outspoken, was too 
great. He was sent abroad to occupy a 
well-paying Consular Generalship, and the 
Pension Office was given over to Mr. 
Eugene Ware of Kansas. THE Wor Lp’s 
Work has endeavored to interest Mr. 
Ware in this effort in behalf of the worthy 
veterans and the people; Mr. Ware char- 
acterizes any endeavor to Gleanse the 
pension roll as ‘“‘poppycock.”’ 


MATRIMONIAL INSURANCE BY PENSION 


On March 3, 1901, was passed an Act 
which goes to the length of restoring her 
pension to a soldier’s widow who, having 
married again, loses her second husband 
by death, or gets a divorce from him. 
The effect of this curious statute is to 
offer a pensioned widow who contem- 
plates marriage a combined life and ac- 
cident insurance policy on her new hus- 
band; it guarantees her against his death, 
and equally against his not being satis- 
factory. 

Within ninety days of the passage of 
the Act of March 3, 1901, more than 
3,000 applications under it had _ been 
filed; access to the Pension Office records 
being denied the public, it is impossible 
to give the present number of _bene- 
ficiaries. They are many. There is a 
well-known evangelist with an enviable 
reputation won by his vigor and _ origi- 
nality in the pulpit, combined with the 
recollection of his former triumphs on 
the professional baseball field. His father 
was killed in the Civil War. Subsequently 
his mother remarried. Her second hus- 
band died. She married a third time. 
Her third husband died. Neither her 
second husband nor her third husband 
had been a soldier. She is, however, 
drawing a pension as the widow of the 
first of her three husbands. 

It is a long way from the idea of mili- 
tary pensions to that of matrimonial 
insurance, but who so bold as to advo- 
cate a policy of penurious parsimony i 
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Photograph by Harris & Ewing 


A GROUP OF CLERKS IN THE PENSION OFFICE 


dealing with a widow or a grass-widow 
one of whose several husbands wore the 
blue! 


This history must be too brief to go 
into such particulars as the meaning of 
Order 164, or the legislation of April 24, 


1906, or of February 6, 1907. The last 


was an Age Act, passed by a Republican 
Congress under the incentive of an 
approaching national election. It prac- 
tically establishes a service pension, as 
it gives $12 per month to every go-day 
veteran 62 years old, $15 to him if he is 
70, and $20 if he is 75 years old. 











EXAMINING ONE OF 
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SOME 300,000 WIDOWS’ CLAIMS 


is questionable whether girls born twenty-five vears after Appomattox should be pensioned by the Govern 


ment because they took a fancy to some aged veteran with good prospects of an carly death” 
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THE CROWD ON PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, WASHINGTON, WAITING FOR THE GRAND 
REVIEW AT THE CLOSE OF THE CIVIL WAR 


April 19, 1908, there was passed an When this law was passed there were 
Act increasing the rate for widows on the pension list 202,577 persons 


and making them pensionable without who were benefited by the increase. 
regard for their pecuniary condition. Before the close of the year, 22,115 
































SOME VIGOROUS SURVIVORS OF A WAR THAT CLOSED 


Che final assembly of the National Association of Mexican 
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Photograph by G. G. Bain 


THE CROWD IN ATLANTIC CITY WATCHING THE 1910 PARADE OF SURVIVING VETERANS 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 


new applications were filed. In the 
following year, 46,634 new applications 
were filed. This was 1909; no later 
figures are available. 


Under the spur of this new legislation, 
the pension disbursement, which was 
141 millions in 1907, rose to 156 millions 
in 1908, and to 165 millions (the high- 
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SEVENTEEN YEARS EARLIER THAN THE’ CIVIL WAR 


War Veterans at Indianapolis on September, 6, 1910 
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WILLIAM H. POWELL, OF BELLVILLE, ILL. 


Who was given a lump sum of $6.537 pension money 


water mark thus far) in 1g0g._ Last year. 
in the absence of progressive pension 
legislation, the Bill fell about 8 millions. 
The fall, of course, cannot be permitted 
to continue. The pension business must 
not lag. The machine must be kept 
moving. The eighteen agencies scattered 


over the country afford places for agents 
with large salaries and plenty of leisure 
to attend to party business. 
provides salaries for 


The system 


4,637 examining 











And yet Mr. Powell. to judge from the comfortable home which 
he occupied and owned. was not in need 
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surgeons — all political appointees. There 
are several hundred special examiners 
political appointees. There are 25,000 
pension attorneys, all of them men ot 
local political influence. The machinery 
of the system affords the opportunity o! 
distributing 3 millions a year in salaries 
rent, and running expenses. And abov. 
all, a pensioner and his family almosi 
invariably remain loyal to the part) 
which grants the pension —— and pays it 
by laying outrageous taxes on the neces 
sities of life. 























JUDGE CHARLES D. LONG 


Who drew $72 per month for ‘total and permanent helpless 
ness’’ while serving as a Judge of the Supreme Court of Michigan 


The next step in the perpetuation of 
the pension system will probably be the 
passage of Senator McCumber’s Bill, 
already favorably reported by both House 
and Senate committees, to remove the 
restriction against “widows” married to 
veterans since June 27, 1890. This will 


distribute many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars among some 20,000 young 


women on account of a war fought when 
most of them were still unborn. It is a 
Bill which says in effect: “A grateiul 
nation offers you monetary reward, pay- 
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able every three months for the rest of 
vour lives, for having taken pity on the 
lone state of some man thirty to fifty 
years your senior, who wore a uniform, 
for at least three months, more than 
twenty-five years before you married him.” 
It will be an Act which says to the thous- 
ands of pension attorneys scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land: ‘Find a lot of young girls and 
put them through a form of marriage 
with all the unmarried or widowed old 
soldiers you can lay hands on; after the 
old soldiers’ deaths, the Government will 

















GENERAL JOHN C. BLACK 
Pension Commissioner under Cleveland, 1885-89; Member 
Congress, 1893-95; United States District Attorney, 1895-00; 
President U. S. Civil Service Commission, tg04, and the recip- 
ient of a pension for total disability during all this time 


give the girls a pension for the rest of their 
lives.” 

Is it surprising that the National 
Tribune the other day was inspired to 
print the following warm editorial on 
Senator McCumber’s providential recovery 
from illness? 

The veterans all over the country will be 
doubly glad that Senator McCumber of 
North Dakota has recovered from a dangerous 
illness, and also that he has won out in the 
primaries of his state for re-election. The 
hearts of the veterans went out in deep 





GENERAL GREEN B. RAUM 


During his term as Pension Commissioner every claim “went.” 
In four years (1889-93) he lifted the pension expenditures from 
92 to 162 millions a year 


sympathy when it was learned that the 
Senator was in the hospital in doubtful 
recovery after a serious operation. This 
was felt to be especially unfortunate since 
it came at the time when the primaries in 
North Dakota were being held. The Senator’s 
presenc® and fine personal magnetism were 





MR. WILLIAM LOCHREN 


\ Pension Commissioner, 1893-96, who unearthed wholesale 


frauds against the Government 
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MR: H. CLAY EV: COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS 1897-1902 


The most able and vigorous official ever in charge of the Bureau; he was hounded out of office by the pension- 
grafters, whom he had relentlessly exposed 
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felt to be of the highest importance in the 
contest which has fiercely waged against him. 
As a member of the Senate Finance Committee 
the Senator did much valuable work in help- 
ing frame the Payne-Aldrich Bill. For this 
he was denounced by the North Dakota 
Insurgents . North Dakota, and the whole 
country are to be congratulated, for the 
Senator has given his state a leading position 
in the counsels of the nation, and he is a 
most valuable Member of the Upper House. 


Senator McCumber, the Payne-Aldrich- 
Tariff advocate and the fake-soldiers’- 
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MR. LEANDER STILLWELL 
The First Deputy Commissioner of Pensions, who draws a salary 
of $3,600, and a pension of $30 a month on the ground that deaf- 
ness prevents his earning a living 


widows’ friend, is indeed a valuable Mem- 
ber from the standpoint of the high 
tariff, generous pension alliance. 

After the McCumber Bill is passed (if 
some awakening of common sense among 
the people of the United States does not 
prevent its passage), Congress will turn 
to the consideration of the National 
Tribune Bill, designed to augment the 
pension disbursements by 50 millions of 
dollars a year; then to the Civil War 
Volunteer Officers’ Retired List Bill, de- 
signed to distrisute an annual 8 millions 


PENSTON 


CARNIVAL 





MR. EUGENE WARE 


One time Pension Commissioner. Our effort to cleanse the 
rolls, he calls “poppy-cock” 


more. Soon will come consideration of 
the Dollar-a-Day Bill. 

It is worthy of the most prominent 
mention that the G. A. R. at its 
Annual Encampment this year in At- 
lantic City put itself on record against 





MR. VESPASIAN WARNER 


Commissioner of Pensions, 1905-9 
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FRIEZE ON THE PENSION BUILDING, WASHINGTON, 


“The interests of the deserving veteran are no longer safe-guarded; the purpose of all 


this last extravagance. All patriotic citi- 
zens must feel the liveliest satisfaction at 
this evidence that the veterans’ organiza- 
tion has at last thrown off the yoke of 
the pension-grabbers. Senator Beveridge 
is among those pledged to vote for the 
Dollar-a-Day Bill; he used his pledge to 
attract soldier votes in Indiana during this 
autumn’s campaign. According to the 
Pension Commissioner, this bill will add 
an annual 108 millions of dollars to the 
present cost of pensions, bringing the an- 
nual expenditure up to 265 millions. Where 
the Senator from Indiana imagines the 
Government is going to get this money, 
unless out of an increased, rather than a 
lowered, tariff, he does not tell us. 


The raid on the Treasury now organ- 
izing in the form of the Bill, favorably 
reported to the House, to create a Civil 
War Volunteer Officers’ Retired List, 
with annual pay ranging from $400 to 
$2,400, would add eight millions yearly 
to the cost of pensions. It is a measure 
peculiarly ingenious and peculiarly au- 
dacious. Charles Francis Adams, himself 
a Brigadier-General of Volunteers in the 
Civil War, thus exposes it: 

“Tt is asked that an officer, who, nearly 
half a century ago, enjoyed a summer picnic 
at the expense of the United States Govern- 
ment, never, perhaps, having heard a rifle 
shot, and having derived only advantage, 
physical, financial, and moral, from his youth- 


FRIEZE ON THE PENSION BUILDING, WASHINGTON, 


“It is far easier new for a rogue to get a big pension than it is for many an 
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SHOWING UNITED STATES CAVALRY IN ACTIVE SERVICE 


effort now is to increase the number of pensioners — to make more room at the trough” 


ful junket, is now to be retired if he so elects, 
and receive a liberal pension for the rest of 
his life as if he had been in the service during 
the whole intervening period, or until he 
arrived at the age of retirement. 

; Our pension laws, public and 
private, have by repeated amendments 
been made more liberal than any _pen- 
sion system ever previously enacted by 
any Government — so liberal, indeed, as to 
be a scandal.” 

It is clear that the pension system, 
inaugurated to compensate the needy 
disabled soldier, has grown into a scheme 
for widely distributing gratuities only 
incidentally connected with military serv- 
ice and sacrifice. The interests of the 
deserving veteran are no longer safe- 


guarded; the purpose of all effort now 
is to increase the number of pensioners —- 
to make more room at the trough. It 
is far easier now for a rogue to get a big 
pension than it is for may an honest 
ex-soldier, the time being ¢:st when true 
testimony is readily procurable. Yet 
the roll lengthens, and the Bill grows 
bigger. Patriotic gratitude has given 
place to demagogy, honest  solicitude 
for the veteran to sincere affection for 
the soldier - vote. We have seen the 
evolution of pension legislation. In the 
next article, we shall come to close quar- 
ters with the astonishing facts for which 
this legislation and its “liberal” ad- 
ministration are responsible. 
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SHOWING ARTILLERY WITH INFANTRY SUPPORT 


\-soldier, the time being past when true testimony is readily procurable” 








THE OLD ORDER CHANGES — THE 





NEGROES’ SUCCESSOR IN THE COTTON-FIELD 











A COTTON-HARVESTER AT LAST 


A MACHINE TEAT WILL EMANCIPATE COTTON FROM LOW-GRADE LABOR —A REVOLI- 


TION IN THE SOUTH'S 


FUNDAMENTAL 


CROP AND THE 


CHIEF EXPORT OF THE NATION 


ARTHOR W. 


HE mechanical cotton-picker, the 
impossible machine that will dis- 
criminate between ripe and unripe 

cotton-bolls, finger over the delicate plant, 
get the lint and leave the rest unharmed — 
this contrivance of almost human intelli- 
gence has at last been made. 

The cotton-gin made cotton king, and 
made the king’s standing army of blacks 
a permanent drawback to half the nation. 
And the South considered this standing 
army so necessary to cotton production 
that it was willing to fight to preserve it. 
A gin did all this. The picking-machine 
has signed the order to disband the black 
army of cotton-pickers that have kept 
King Cotton from being an enlightened 
ruler. A South without the yearly de- 
moralization of cotton-picking time, when 
men, women, and children from the mills, 
kitchens, schools, and everywhere else 
desert their normal vocations for the cotton 
patch—-that would be a new South indeed. 


BY 


PAGE 


The machine to make this new South, 
and incidentally to save the Southern 
farmers tens of millions of dollars every 
year, had its beginning in a curious manner. 

Twenty-five years ago, Mr. Angus 
Campbell, a pattern-maker of Chicago, 
made a pleasure trip to Texas to see a 
brother, then a superintendent on_ the 
“Katy,” as the Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas Railroad is known in the South- 
west. As the two brothers ‘‘deadheaded” 
around the state (for in those days a pass 
was a privilege and not a crime) they saw 
hundreds of men, women, and children 
dragging sacks step by step through the 
cotton-fields as they picked. Mr. Camp- 
bell had been making models for several 
labor-saving devices and the idea of mak- 
ing a machine to do the picking oecurred 
to him immediately. It was several years 
before he could get an opportunity to 
experiment, but in 1889 he made his 
second appearance in a_cotton-field — 
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FIVE 


PICKING-MACHINES, AT GRANGER, TEX. 


Which are equal to a picking force of 150 “hands” 


this time with a machine designed to 
pick cotton. 

He tricd it on the ranch of Captain 
Samuels, near Dallas, Tex., on a Sunday 
morning. It was a fairly simple contri- 
vance —a horizontal cylinder hung low 
between a pair of wheels drawn by a mule. 
The cylinder was studded with wooden 
fingers covered with little tufts of bristles. 
The fingers reached down in the cotton 
as the cylinder turned, and the bristles 
caught the ripe cotton and pulled it from 


the bolls. After it passed there was little 


ripe cotton on the stalks, but there was 
a good deal on the ground, and the plants, 
blooms, and bolls were all injured by the 
thrashing of the fingers. The hundred 
or more Negroes who watched the experi- 
ment had little to fear for their hereditary 
monopoly from this machine, and prob- 
ably they felt no apprehension from its 
successors. They did not know what a 
terribly persistent creature a Scotchman 
can be. 

Mr. Campbell came South the next fall 
with a machine consisting of two upright 





WHERE MACHINE-PICKING 





WOULD SAVE $3,000 A YEAR 


A part of a 1,000-acre cotton-field in Georgia 
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cylinders arranged to pass on opposite 
sides of the row of plants and poke their 


bristle-covered fingers in from the sides. 
But the bristles got clozged with cotton, 
and the fingers still damaged the plants. 
In spite of these discouragements, and a 
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ridicule; for the average cotton-growe! 
believes as firmly in the eternal supremacy 
of the Negro cotton-picker as he does it 
the infallibility of the Democratic party 
and he will adhere to the one through as 
many vicissitudes as to the other. 
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THE COTTON-PICKING 





MACHINE 








AT WORK AT FRANKLIN, TEX. 


On the left the rows which the machine has gone over; on the right the unpicked rows, white with open bolls. 
The owner of the cotton, Mr. T. W. Perry, is on the seat 


ry 


host of similar ones which followed, Mr. 
Campbell made experiment after experi- 
ment for twenty years more. Every 
year he had a new machine in the field - 
sometimes two a year. At the end of 


every season he went back North with a 
little more experience and a little more 


Although there have been many, many 
experiments with cotton-pickers other than 
human hands since the year 1820 (when 
a Louisiana planter imported a cargo ol 
Brazilian monkeys in the hope of teaching 
them to pick), the Negro has ruled supreme, 
and those who have endeavored to matic 
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mechanical pickers have generally been 
held in the same category as the invent- 
ors of perpetual-motion machines. Mr. 
Campbell used to conceal his business, 
and cover his machines with canvas to 
keep people from questioning his sanity. 
Nevertheless, there was always a crowd 
of scoffers on hand when the experiments 
were made. 

“Why, that cotton ain't clean enough 
for a dog to lie on,” was the k'ndly comment 
of one uninvited guest, as he looked at the 
results of one of his machines’ work. 
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A “FIELD HAND” 


Who can pick on the average between 200 and 250 pounds a day 


But the hardest trial which Mr. Camp- 
bell had to undergo was noi the scoffs 
of the unbelievers. With deep conviction 
he could characterize them as they char- 
acterized his machine. Yet this would 
not put good machine-shops near the 
cotton-fields. Their lack was the greatest 
handicap. His cotton-pickers were built 
i) the North and shipped down. Once 
in the fields. when something broke or 
hen operation under field conditions 
howed the need of improvement, nothing 


could be done until the next year. The 














THE PICKING-MACHINE 
That can pick 250 pounds in twenty-five minutes in an ordinary 
cotton-patch 


experimenter got but one trial every twelve 
months. When that failed, another winter 
of tedious hopes awaited him. After its 
trial, when the machine was packed to go 
North again — having solved one difficulty 
and developed half a dozen new ones— 
another year of struggle for money and for 
improvements awaited him; it was on these 
homeward journeys that Mr. Campbell 
became as nearly discouraged as a Scotch- 
man can become. However, there was 
no stop in his activity. 

He experimented with every kind of a 
wooden finger from one an inch and a half 
in diameter to one a fourth the size. He 
put hog bristles on some and wire bristles 
on others. Finally he evolved a steel 
finger with slightly indented teeth that 
can be turned on a polished mahogany 











\ POTENTIAL COMPETITOR OF THE MULE 


Ky removing the picking machinery and the bags, the machine 


is converted into a small traction-engine for plowing or cultivating 
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TENANT HOUSES OF THE OLD REGIME 
The tenant-system, which has produced a landless, lack-all class of poor farmers who rotate themselves instead 
of rotating their crops, has been one of the heaviest burdens of the cotton country. The age of machinery in 
the cotton-belt will help to change this system 


Copyright. 1roog, by B. L. Singles 

THE CHILDREN OF THE COTTON-FIELDS-— TO BE RELIEVED BY THE PICKER 
Thousands of women, white and black, are drawn from their household work every year to the cotton-field: 
and thousands of children pick cotton instead of going to school. The machine by doing their work quicker an 


more cheaply than they do it will leave them free to pursue the even tenor of their ways without interruptio 
every fall 
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MR. THEODORE H. PRICE 


The president of the cotton-picker company, who has been in 
the cotton business thirty years 


table without scratching it, but that 
will take hold of any cotton-fibre that it 
touches. Mr. Campbell progressed from 
a horizontal cylinder to two upright 
cylinders in which the fingers were fixed, 
then to cylinders in which the fingers 
turned as well as the cylinders. He ex- 
perimented with bevel-gear drives and 
spiral drives, with dilierent speeds for 
the fingers and cylinders, and with many 
devices for stripping the cotton from the 
fingers after the fingers had taken it from 
the plant. 

Then, too, there was the question of 
traction. If the machinery derived its 
power from the wheels, as it did in the 
mule-drawn pickers, every time the wheels 
slipped the machinery stopped: and every 
time the Negro driver beat the mule 
(inevitably a commen occurrence) the 
machinery would jump into high speed. 
All this would have been unsatisfactory 
even if one or two mules had veen able 
to do the pulling. But the '<cer machines 
took four or six mules <o do the pulling, 
and six mules in a cot“on-patch are worse 
than the proverbial bull in the china shop. 
When the gasolene engine began to be 
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perfected, Mr. Campbell gladly availed 
himself of it. It is true that his first 
engine had to be helped out by a mule, 
but for the last four or five years the en- 
gines have done the work unaided. With- 
out them it is doubtful if the picker would 
ever have become practical. 

With little money and less encourage- 
ment, with no shop facilities near the field, 
and amidst the scoffs of the unbelievers, the 
inventor spent his vacation every year 
in the cotton-fields of Texas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi, where the thermometer 
is above 90 and a white man’s patience 
is short. Truly, inventing is about 10 per 
cent. genius, and go per cent. hard work. 

Late in the ‘nineties, Mr. Campbell 
persuaded some Pittsburgh gentlemen to 
form a company — The American Cotton 
Picker Company — to promote his in- 
vention. In 1906 it put a machine in 
the field. But the company was poorly 
administered and became bankrupt. It 
was reorganized as the Pittsburgh Ameri- 
can Cotton Picker Company, and under 
this name all but repeated -this same 
performance. 

In the fall of 1908 the one machine which 




















MR. ANGUS CAMPBELI 


Who, after twenty-one vears of untiring labor iavented a cotton 


picking machine that works 
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A CROWD OF PROGRESSIVE FARMERS, MEN OF MANY ACRES 
And optimism enough to believe that even a cotton-picker would be invented. They came from 2 to 20 miles 
to see their faith rewarded 


the company possessed was in the fields 
at Vernon, Tex. There was about $200 
in the Company’s treasury and the end 
was in sight. 

Mr. Theodore H. Price, of New York, 
one of the great cotton-dealers of the 
country, had long been interested in 
mechanical cotton-pickers, having wasted 
a good deal of time and money in investi- 
gating all that which seemed to have any 
promise of success. He had seen one of 


Mr. Campbell’s previous efforts. Before 
the company collapsed again, Mr. Camp- 
bell resolved to try once more to enlist 
Mr. Price’s aid. 

One of the Pittsburgh syndicate went 
over to New York to persuade him to 
journey down to Vernon and see the 
machine in operation. He could not go. 
Then the Pittsburgher offered to pay the 
expenses of any good engineer who would 
go and make a report — and that meant 
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WATCHING THE MACHINE THAT CAN “DO EVERYTHING BUT TAKE A DRINK AND VOTE’ 


The crowd of 1,500 cotton-raisers who watched the machine on the Randolph fatm near Waxahatchie, Te) 
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ye emptying of the company’s treasury. 
Mr. Price finally decided to send the 
engineer, at his own expense. The engi- 
neer telegraphed that the machine was 
worth a busy man’s going 1500 miles 
to see. Mr. Price determined to go. 
Yet a successful mechanical cotton-picker 
seemed so unlikely that he was unwilling 
to trust his own judgment. He asked Mr. 
Herbert:E. Walmsley, who had been presi- 
dent of the New England Spinners’ As- 
sociation; Mr. Arthur Hammerslag, of 
the Carnegie Technical Schools of Pitts- 
burgh; and Mr. Percy Freeman, the Dallas 
agent of Alexander Eccles & Co., the 
English cotton-buying house, to go with 
him to Vernon. 

They were all skeptical and said so, 
one of them intimating that he was glad 
to go for the ride and the company, but 
that he had no idea of seeing any machine 
that would really pick cotton. After a 


long, hot trip, they arrived at Vernon, 


and drove out to the field where the result 
of Mr. Campbell’s nineteen years of labor 
stood waiting to be tried. But there it 
stood, and refused to move. Something 
was out of gear. The visitors thought 
little of it, but it was a hard half-hour for 
Mr. Price, who had brought them to see 
the impossible done, and harder still 
for the inventor. Mr. Campbell sweated 
and groaned in spirit over the machine. 
The last hope was gone if these people left 
without seeing the machine work. Final- 
ly he bullied the machine into starting. 
It moved off down the row and (wonder 
of wonders!) it picked cotton; the three 
skeptics ran after it through the hot sun 
without knowing what to say or to think. 

When Mr. Walmsley reached home in 
the quiet of New Bedford, Mass., he 
wrote Mr. Price: 

“As to-the immediate object of our visit 
to Texas, I wish to say to you that the more 
I think of the cotton-picking machine, and 
the more I realize its great possibilities, the 
more I am impressed with its future. Be- 
sides, being by nature very conservative, 
« Was, as I told you, extremely skeptical — 
1 think pardonably so after my long experi- 
ence and many*investigations and experiments 
with cotton-manufacturing machinery of all 
ee 08 to its practical and commercial 
value. 
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“After having seen the machine in opera- 
tion, after having seen the actual results 
accomplished by this particular cotton-picker, 
and after carefully and thoughtfully studying 
the entire matter, Iam convinced the 
machine must, and will, rank in the future 
with such inventions as the gin, the sewing- 
machine, or the drawing and spinning frame. 

“The rapidity, the ease, and the self- 
evident perfection with which the machine 
does the work was to me a revelation, and 
must, in my judgment, prove to be a revo- 
lution in cotton-picking.” 

Mr. Freeman did not write his opinion, 
but he had counted stalk after stalk with 
fourteen or fifteen bolls and every boll 
picked. He pronounced it a_ success, 
which meant a good deal, for Mr. Freeman 
is not a demonstrative person. He also 
wrote to his firm in Liverpool and they 
in turn cabled that they would like to 
become interested in the machine. 

In the fall of 1910 the machine began to 
make an impression in Texas. On Octo- 
ber rst I arrived at Austin, Tex., with a 
friend, who, Texan-fashion, knew every 
one. The first man he spoke to was a 
Brazos River cotton-planter. 

“Well, how are things?”’ 

“Bad,” was the reply, ‘‘They’re asking 
$1.10 and I won’t pay it.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“‘T don’t know, unless this Price machine 
will relieve the strain some.” 

Toashoemanufacturerin Massachusetts, 
or an Oregon salmon-canner on the Colum- 


‘bia, perhaps this conversation would not 


mean much, but there is hardly a man 
from the Roanoke to the Rio Grande, 
who would not have understood that 
cotton-pickers were asking $1.10 to pick 
100 lbs. of seed. cotton — which amounts 
to $17.60 a bale, or just 25 per cent. of 
the total value of the cotton at r4c. a lb. 
The significance. of it is that the rich 
kingdom of cotton is limited by the lack 
of cotton-pickers. A dearth of  cotton- 
pickers in the South is like a stringency in 
the money market in Wall Street. It is 
a kind of industrial paralysis which limits 
the production. of this section of the 
country, reduces ‘our greatest item of 
export, interferes with the cotton-spinning 
industry from Maine to Texas, and ulti- 
mately tends to raise the price of clothing. 
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In 1898-99 the lowest price paid for 
cotton of middling grade was 5; cents a 
pound, at which price many a farmer 
plowed it under because it hardly paid 
to pick it and haul it to the gin. Between 
1900-01 and 1904-05 the lowest price was 
6.85 cents a pound, and during the next 
five years 9g cents has been the lowest. 
In the three five-year periods top prices 
have ranged from 10; cents in 1899-1900 
to 16.65 cents in 1903-04 and 19.75 cents 
in 1909-1910. 

During these fifteen years there was an 
increase in the crop, but not an increase 
commensurate with the demand. The 
average crop for the five years ending 
August 31, 1900, was 9,565,000 bales. 
The average crop for the next five years 
was 11,074,000 bales, and for the five 
years ending August 31, 1910, it was 
12,178,000 bales. 

Although the American crop is con- 
‘ stantly increasing, it is not keeping up 
with the demand. There are many folks 
in the South who believe that this lagging 
in production is a good thing because 
“the 10,000,000-bale crop of 1909 brought 
$150,000,000 more money into the channels 
of trade in the South than the 13,000,000- 
bale crop of 1908.” 

But it is hardly wise to dictate an ever- 
increasing scale of prices to the cotton 
mills of the world. Like the abuse of any 
other monopolistic power, it courts de- 
struction. The history of cotton itself 


furnishes a warning. The cotton crop of - 


India, which was 21.8 per cent. of the 
world’s supply in 1909, would probably 
have been nothing except for the high 
prices of our Civil War period. People of 
India had been making cotton clothing for 
thousands of years, but the production of 
cotton did not attain commercial impor- 
tance in a modern sense until its culture felt 
the stimulating effect of the high prices 
which resulted from the demoralization 
caused by our Civil War. That period of 
excessive prices resulted in the growing of 
two million bales a year of inferior cotton in 
India, while twelve out of every thirteen 
acres of the American cotton-belt is with- 
out cotton. The profitable course for the 


Southern farmer is not a course of try- 
ing to boost the price by limiting the 
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crop, and forcing other nations to grow 
cotton, but to get rich by growing more 
cotton, and growing it more cheaply so 
that the profit is the same and the price 
lower. As the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
says: 

“There can scarcely be a question that 
with proper methods in use throughout the 
Cotton States a crop of from 13,000,000 to 
15,000,000 bales could be raised on an acreage 
very much less than that of the present 
crop, leaving enough land for other things 
to enable the farmer to ‘live at home.’” 

The limitation of the crop has not been 
from lack of land. There is any amount of 
uncultivated cotton-land in the South that 
can be bought at from $5 to $30 an acre. 
The trouble has been with labor. 

I went about ten miles outside of Dallas, 
Tex., to the model hay-ranch of Mr. 
Schuyler Marshall, which is a hay-ranch 
and not a cotton-ranch because of the 
lack of cotton-pickers. Why this is so, 
Mr. Marshall explained by the following 
figures. 

“To grow forty acres of cotton in the 
black belt (referring to the soil, not the 
population — as the same term does in 
Mississippi and Louisiana), will require 
the following labor: Six days’ listing, three 
days’ leveling, six days’ planting, twenty- 
four days’ plowing, and thirty days’ chop- 
ping — total sixty-nine days. 

““To pick 20 bales, if the pickers average 
200 Ibs., a day, will take 160 days. There 
are six months in which to do the first 
five processes, which altogether are only 
69 days’ work, and only from 60 to go 
days in which to do the 160 days’ work.” 

A man could put 500 or 1,000 acres in 
cotton and secure plenty of labor to get 
it planted, plowed, and chopped, but 
very few can get that much cotton picked. 

The result is that Mr. Marshall has as 
much of his farm in cotton (yielding $40 
an acre) as he thinks his tenants and what 
extra help he can get can pick; and the 
rest, by far the larger part, he has in hay 
yielding $z0 an acre. 

Mr. Marshall’s land is probably worth 
about $100 an acre now. If a_picking- 
machine would enable him to put the major 
part of it in cotton, he estimated that the 
land would be worth more nearly $200. 
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A few days after I visited his farm, I 
met him again in Dallas, and he told me 
that he had spent all the morning riding 
around looking for pickers and had found 
only two small boys. 

Another farmer, near Allen, Tex., who 
had 1,800 acres in wheat, tried to buy one 
of the first ten picking-machines for his 
own exclusive use, because he could then 
grow cotton without having to go into 
town and beg Negroes to come out and 
pick for him. This is a particularly ex- 
asperating necessity because, after their 
fares have been paid and accommodations 
prepared for them, some of them are quite 
apt to desert in the first day or two. Two 
or three of these supplicating excursions, 
when the cotton is crying for pickers, 
is about as much as the average Texas 
farmer can stand. 

At Waxahatchie, Tex., the county-seat 
of the greatest cotton county of the state, 
the leading doctor shuts up his house every 
fall because all his servants desert him 
for the cotton-fields. This is not an 
isolated instance; it can be duplicated 
anywhere in the cotton belt. Yet, in spite 
of the crippling of household arrangements 
and of other industry, in spite of the 
beseechings of the cotton-growers and of 
the habit which prevails in some sections 
of arresting all vagrants and practically 
driving them to the cotton-fields, the 
picking still limits the crop. 

It is true that what is planted is usually 
picked — especially in these days of 13 
and 14-cent cotton — and likewise true 
that there is probably enough labor to 
pick a larger crop than the farmers dare 
to plant; but the fact remains that the 
production of American cotton is lagging 
behind the demands of the mills. The land 
is here, the labor to plant and plow; and 
the constant demand at increasing prices 
calls for more American cotton. Only 
the labor to pick has been lacking. Such 
was the situation when the mechanical 
cotton-picker was perfected — a machine 
that will do the work of thirty or forty 
men, whether the circus is in town or not. 

The average ‘“‘field-hand” can_ pick 
between 200 and 250 pounds of seed cotton 
a day, although fast pickers often get as 
much as 4ooor socopounds. The machine 
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can cover eight or ten acres a day. Ina 
good field it would pick 8,000 or 10,000 
pounds, and in a poorer field between 4,000 
and 5,000 pounds. It will enable the 
same man who plants and ploughs the 
cotton to pick it — and to have a little 
time to spare as well. A man could go 
over a forty-acre farm twice in ten days, 
and picking-time would be the least busy 
time of the year. The farmers will no 
longer need to haul Negro cotton-pickers 
to the fields on Monday morning, and back 
to the town on Friday night. There will 
be no more tents, shacks, and cooking 
outfits to provide. The cooks will stay 
in the kitchens, the children in school, 
and labor can follow its customary 
channels. The death-knell of the annual 
upheaval in the South has been sounded. 
It will not come instantaneously. In some 
localities it will come much more quickly 
than in others — but the progress of the 
cotton-picker is as inevitable as the com- 
bined harvester, or the steam-plow. 

The machine itself is about as inspiring 
a sight as the gin was in Whitney’s day. 
It is a small, gasolene, traction-engine, 
with two picking attachments swung 
under it, and a pair of canvas bags hung 
out behind. It travels though the field 
about as fast as a man walks, taking the 
cotton plant between the wheels, where 
it is picked over by almost countless, 
revolving, steel fingers which catch the 
lint but leave the plant uninjured, so that 
the later bolls may mature. To leave 
the unripe bolls has been the great diffi- 
culty in making a mechanical cotton- 
picker. Cotton cannot be gathered all at 
once like wheat. 

Cotton bolls on the same plant mature 
and open progressively, making the prob- 
lem of mechanically picking cotton ex- 
tremely difficult. A cotton-picking 
machine to be commercially successful 
must be able to pick the open bolls with- 
out injury to the unopened bolls and 
blooms, or to the foliage and the plant itself. 
It must do this faster and at a lower 
cost than can be done by hand, and it 
must be able automatically and mechani- 
cally to discriminate between the ripe 
and unripe bolls. ; 

Further, as the cotton is not all ripe 
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and open at the same time, it must be 
able to go over the same field and plants 
two or three times during the season with- 
out injury to the plant or bolls. Yet if 
you stand in front of the machine 
when it is in motion, and see the fingers 
whirring around, it looks as if it were 
designed for shredding purposes instead 
of for handling a delicate plant without 
injury. 

At one of the demonstrations in Texas, 
a farmer followed it awhile and then 
stopped still in the row and indulged in 
every ejaculation of surprise of which he 
was capable, profane and _ otherwise, 
winding up with: 

“Why, that thing looks like it was made 
to make sausage out of a live hog, and it’s 
been over half a row of cotton and ain’t 
hurt a plant.” 

The picking machinery is on two drums 
which hang from the frame of the tractor, 
one on each side of the cotton plant as 
the machine straddles the row. An end- 
less chain of upright cylinders of small 
diameter follow each other around the 
drum. From these cylinders the needles 
which do the picking project horizontally 
into the plant. When the machine starts, 
everything moves with a motion of its 
own. The drum carries the cylinders 
around; the cylinders poke the needles 
into the plant at the proper angle, and the 
fingers turn and catch the cotton. Every 
motion is delicately adjusted. The fingers 
move fast enough to catch the fibre, but 
not fast enough to throw it off. The 
cylinders bring each finger into place at 
the proper time, so that there is never a 
space larg enough for an open boll to 
pass through without touching a finger. 
The drum is moving backward at the same 
rate that the whole machine moves for- 
ward, so that the picking needles do not 
move horizontally through the plant, 
but merely turn in it. 

Like all other machines, the cotton- 
picker is not perfect. Last year in a trial 
in South Carolina it demonstrated its 
commercial practicability, but several 
minor defects appeared which were rem- 
edied -in this year’s machine. Again, 


this year, when tried under different con- 
ditions, two other small improvements 
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suggested themselves; and, like the reaper 
and harvester, the picker will probably 
be continually improved. But having 
undergone twenty-one years of trial and 
improvement before it was shown to the 
public, it is much further advanced than 
the gin or the reaper or the telephone 
when they made their first appearance. 
Cotton that it has picked has been ginned, 
shipped to Rhode Island, and spun and 
woven with exactly the same results as 
hand-picked cotton from the same fields. 

Almost all the farmers who came to 
see the machine work came in a purely 
skeptical frame of mind. Even after 
they had seen it, they felt as the old 
woman on first seeing a hippopotamus. 
She walked around it several times, view- 
ing it carefully, and finally remarked 
decisively : 

“There ain’t no such thing.” 

Others resigned their long-cherished be- 
liefs in the finger monopoly more passively. 
As one white picker remarked: 

“Well, anyway, it can’t take a drink 
or vote the Democratic ticket. There's 
something left for a man to do.” 

After the first minute or two of surprise, 
a flood of questions would pour in upon 
the operators, and upon Mr. Price and 
Mr. Campbell. Hundreds would come 
up to the inventor and ask, as if they were 
putting a “poser” to him, what he would 
do with the machine in high cotton. This 
was almost more than Mr. Campbell 
could bear, because he had spent days 
and days looking for high cotton, since 
the machine works better in it than in 
any other kind, and on account of the 
drouth there was none accessible. 

Two machines gave an exhibition on the 
farm of Mr. Randolph in the great cotton 
district around Waxahatchie. The Com- 
mercial Club of that town had iet the 
farmers know of it, and on the day of the 
exhibition a dust-cloud like that from a 
marching army rose from the road to the 
Randolph farm. The farmers from miles 
around, on horseback, in buggies, in wag- 
ons, and in automobiles, flocked to see the 
machine; and when I rode back into town 
that night on the axle of a small one- 
seated buggy that was carrying four large 
men, I could see that the cotton-fields 
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A COTTON-HARVESTER AT LAST 


were gray for a hundred yards from the 
road, with the dust which this exodus 
kicked up. Along the Randolph farm 
the rigs of one kind and another were 
strung out for three-quarters of a mile, 
and fifteen hundred or more people were 
around the machines. When they started 
down the rows, and the tufts of cotton 
began to drop into the bags behind, the 
crowd spread itself all over the field, in 
front, behind, and all around the pickers. 
After the machine had travelled perhaps 
fifty yards, a planter turned to the one 
Negro in sight and said, good-humoredly: 
“Go on home Sam. You’ve lost your 
job.” 

“Tt will put the children in school,” 
said one; ‘‘knock the spots out of the 
tenant-system,”’ said a second; and the 
crowning touch was given by a farmer’s 
wife who exclaimed thankfully that she 
would not have to cook for it. Some 


pulled up stalks that it had picked over, 
and others took samples of cotton that 
it had picked; and then the crowd melted 
away rapidly, for these were men of many 


acres, and this was their busy season. 
As they went they discussed what the 
machine did, how it did it, and what the 
results would be. 


THE PICKER A MONEY-SAVER 


The machine will save the cotton- 
farmer’s money and temper. It will 
pick his cotton more cheaply than 
the hand-pickers do, and it will not 
have to be begged to do so. Let us 
take, for example, a hundred-acre farm 
producing half a bale to the acre. The 
machine can cover at least eight acres 
a day. Its expenses would be approxi- 
mately: 

For driver i! gb x $1.50 
For gasolene and oil . ... . . 2.50 
ee 
Allowance for repairs pick. es Soe oS 


Total, a day $6.00 


At that rate it would cost $75 to go 
over the farm once with the machine 
and $150 to pick the roo acres over twice, 
which it could doin 25 days. To pick the 
fifty bales from this 190 acres by hand 
would cost between $500 and $800, and 
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it would take twelve ‘‘hands” more than 
25 days to complete the task. 

From the saving of from $350 to $650 
must be deducted the interest and de- 
preciation on the machine. How much 
this would be would depend upon how 
actively the machine might be used during 
the picking season, and whether or not the 
tractor (minus the picking attachments) 
was used for other purposes during the 
remainder of the year. But, at least, as 
valuable as the money saved in picking 
would be the farmer’s certainty that his 
crop would be picked. 


TO INCREASE PRICE OF LAND 


Moreover, in all probability the machine 
would tend to make land adapted to cotton 
more valuable. At present cotton-land 
is not cotton-land unless there is a supply 
of labor to pick the crop. Land adapted 
to cotton-growing is plentiful in the sea- 
board Cotton States at from $15 to $30 
an acre (and uncleared land from $3 up). 
Yet it is customary for owners in renting 
this land to get 1,000 pounds of lint cotton 
as rent for a one-horse farm of 30 acres. 
With cotton at 1o cents a pound, this 
is a return of 22 per cent. on $15 land, and 
of 11 per cent. on $30 land. Moreover, 
a good tenant could easily make 4,000 
pounds instead of 2,000 on the 30 ‘acres, 
in which case the owner’s share would 
be 2,000 pounds and his rent would 
amount to from 22 to 44 per cent. of the 
value of the land. This condition is 
the result of bad labor conditions, and the 
partial elimination of labor should im- 
prove it and add to the price of cotton- 
land. 


THE PICKER AS A CULTIVATOR 


In almost all of the other great crops, 
unintelligent hand-labor has been largely 
superseded by machinery. In cotton- 
growing, labor is still the chief element. 
The picking alone often costs a fourth 
of the total value of the lint; and some- 
times (when cotton prices have been very 
low) farmers have had to pay $1 a hun- 
dred pounds for picking and received only 
$1.30 for seed cotton at the gin. The 
introduction of machinery into cotton 
culture should make a new man of the 
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cotton-farmer, as it has made of the 
wheat-grower. 

The mechanical cotton-picker is ar- 
ranged so that the machinery can be 
taken off and a plow, planter, harrow, 
or any other farm implement hitched to 
the 29 horse-power tractor. How general 
such usage will become is as uncertain as 
prophecy, but certainly it will be so used 
to some extent. 

There are a dozen other ways in which 
the machine may have far-reaching ef- 
fects, for anything which revolutionizes 
the basic industry of a country necessarily 
has far-reaching effects. 

Of course the most effective way to take 
the children from the cotton-fields so that 
they will be free to go to school is to put 
a machine in the field that can do the 
work faster and more cheaply than they 
can. The same principle applied to the 
cotton-mills would likewise eliminate 
child-labor there. 

At present the campaign for the diver- 
sification of crops and for a more intensive 
culture has renewed activity. Perhaps 


by making cotton a more profitable and 
more certain crop, the mechanical picker 
might militate against diversification. It 
should on the other hand add strength to 


the arguments for intensive culture. The 
hand-pickers charge by the 100 pounds. 
The machine picks by the acre, at approx- 
imately 75 cents an acre. If a farmer 
grows a third of a bale to the acre, it will 
cost him three times as much per bale to 
get it picked by machine as if he grew a 
bale to the acre. The better the cotton 
the less the cost of picking. 


THE TENANT-SYSTEM MUST GO 


In another way the picker may make a 
great change. As one Waxahatchie 
farmer said, it will “knock the spots out 
of the tenant-system.’’ The tenant- 
system is a particularly heavy curse on 
the South. President E. C. Branson, 
of the State Normal College of Georgia, 
says: 

“From 1880 to 1900, the farms operated 
by tenants increased in Arkansas 14.5 per 
cent. ; in Georgia, 15 per cent.; in Miss- 
issippi, 18.6 per cent.; in Louisiana, 22.8 per 
cent. Between 1890 and 1900 in the state 
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of Oklahoma, where it might have been least 
expected, farm tenancy increased just ex- 
actly thirty-fold. This decline in the per- 
centage of home-owners is alarming. Will 
it continue at an accelerated rate? If so, 
we shall have at last a population consisting 
for the most part of lack-lands and lack-alls, 
a transitory, migratory body of people with- 
out abiding interest in any one community, 
who have a constantly lessening interest in 
the country school and the country church. 
If tenancy increases, there will be a decay 
of the country school and the country church. 
Already this is happening in many com- 
munities and counties throughout this state 
and the South. 

“Farm tenancy also means a negation of 
better methods of farming — diversification, 
intensification, and rotation in farm cultiva- 
tion. The tenant’s contract is based upon 
a single crop, and the tenant has Hobson’s 
choice; he must raise that crop, and usually 
he raises little or nothing else. But it also 
means poor methods of cultivation and a 
small yield of farm produce of all sorts.” 


In many places the tenant-system is like- 
wise Hobson’s choice with the land-owner. 
If he does not take tenants he can not be 
sure of having labor enough to get along 
with. The introduction of machinery 
is likely to enable many farmers to do 
without tenants — to farm with machinery 
and a minimum of help. This ought to 
tend toward better yields and better care 
of the soil, though it would have little 
effect on the character of the landless 
lack-all which the tenant-system has pro- 
duced. 

On the other hand, perhaps a rising 
price of cotton-land will make it harder 
for the great cotton-land speculators who 
have been buying millions of acres to 
hold their vast estates undeveloped. 

But whatever of these problematical 
results the picker achieves in its revolu- 
tion in the cotton industry, it will loosen 
that industry from the standing army of 
pickers, raise cotton-growing to the level 
of the other great crops, make it an efficient 
man’s business independent of shiftless, 
itinerant help; it will make cotton a 
scientific crop and enough of it can be 
grown to maintain our long-established 
and increasingly profitable monopoly. It 
means a new and enlightened era in the 
realms of King Cotton. 





TEN YEARS IN A COUNTRY CHURCH 


THE INSPIRING STORY OF A YOUNG MINISTER’S DEVOTION TO A FARMERS’ CHURCH -- 
THREE DOORS OF USEFULNESS INCREASED TO TWENTY-ONE — A COM- 
MUNITY’S ,LIFE SWEETENED AND UPLIFTED 


BY 


MATTHEW 


HE simple story of a decade of 
ministerial work, such as the 


magazine has requested me to 
write, is this: 

One cold Saturday morning in Feb- 
ruary, 1900, a seminary fellow-student 
chanced to meet me. 

“Hello Mac,” he said; ‘‘don’t you 
want to preach to-morrow, thirty miles 
out of Chicago? I have two appoint- 
ments.” 

I told him that I would go. J boarded 
the first train and landed. about noon in 
Naperville, Ill. I was met at the station 
by an old gentleman whom I took to be a 
farmer. I was right, and he informed me 
that his church was six miles in the country. 
This was rather unwelcome news, for 
the day was disagreeable and I was not 
clad for such a drive; but I was treated 
toa good dinner and we made the venture. 
The good roads attracted my attention 
at once, and my farmer friend told me 
that all the roads were thus paved with 
gravel. And such splendid farm-build- 
ings as we passed I had never before 
seen on my travels. We saw horses and 
cattle that looked as if they had just 
come from a state fair. My expectations 
had risen high at what I had observed 
and I was eager to see that country 
church. 

At last it hove in sight — a very plain 
structure, built half a century before, 
with a single room and with surroundings 
that gave a stranger the impression that 
the church was the last thing in the com- 
munity to receive any consideration. 


B. McNUTT 


It was altogether incommensurate with 
its thrifty surroundings. The fences 
about the manse and church-lots had 
toppled. over, and the old _ horse-sheds 
were an eyesore to every passer-by. 
The manse seemed to be about the only 
house in the community that was void 
of all comforts and conveniences. One 
of the Elders, a farmer, had been preach- 
ing for three years, until he died; and the 


last regular minister had resigned with 
$400 due on his salary, which the church 


borrowed to square the account. Six 
of the nine Sunday-school teachers were 
members of one family — and they were 
good teachers, too. The three Elders 
were also trustees, and each taught a 
class in the Sunday-school. One of these 
Elders was also Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, Sunday-school treasurer, church 
treasurer, and treasurer of benevolences. 
A hall had been fitted up in the neighbor- 
hood to be the home of an organization 
that called itself ‘“The New Era Club.” 
But dancing seemed to be the only amuse- 
ment, though the club’s original promoters 
had hoped for better things. No one had 
united with the church for five years. 
The only services were preaching and 
Sunday-school on the Sabbath, and a 
meeting of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety. Collections were taken once a 
year for missions and ministerial relief, 
and this was practically the extent of 
the benevolence. 

Here was a church that had lived in a 
community for sixty-seven years. Its 
organization had been effected beneath 
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some trees with a tribe of Indians curi- 
ously watching the proceeding from a 
distance. Many of the original Scotch, 
English, and Yankee families had moved 
away or died; and their places had been 
often filled by Germans, who were in- 
variably of a different faith. How to 
sustain the life of this institution had 
become a serious problem that worried 
those who were responsible for its direction. 
Some of the people were thinking that 
the country church had outlived its 
usefulness. None knew better than the 
leaders that things were not going well 
with their kirk, and none were more 
grieved about it. 

I preached that Sunday and was in- 
vited to preach again the following Sunday. 
I did so, and at the close of the service 
was asked if I would consider a call. I 
replied that I would finish my work in 
the seminary in May and would then be 
ready for a job somewhere; and that I 
saw no good reason why I should not 
become the pastor of a farmers’ church. 
The salary proposed was $600 a year, 
with a manse and five acres of land. In 
the meantime a letter came from a pres- 
bytery in the West (where I had preached 
during two summer vacations), strongly 
urging me to go there and take charge of 
three churches at nearly double the 
salary offered here. That. looked like a 
much larger proposition — financially and 
otherwise — and I was drawn toward it. 


WHY I DID NOT ‘‘GO WEST”’ 


The Du Page people were to decide 
by vote the following Sunday whether 
or not they wanted me. Sick from a cold 
that I had contracted on the first trip, I 
had asked a classmate to go in my stead — 
requesting him to wait at his room until 
I had prepared a message asking the con- 
gregation not to consider me as a candidate. 
For some reason the classmate did not 
wait. I hastened down-town, thinking 
that I could overtake him at the station, 
but I reached the gate just in time to see 
the train disappearing around the bend. 
The vote was taken and the result came 
to me two days afterward in a letter 
from one of the Elders, saying that out of 
forty-eight ballots there had been only 
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one “no.” A letter from the same man 
came the next day explaining that the 
one negative vote had been cast by a 
little 13-year-old girl who had not under- 
stood how to prepare her ballot. 

Here was truly a great opportunity 
looking me squarely in the face —a call 
from the country! I reconsidered the 
matter and concluded that I would cast 
my lot with those country-folk — for 
better or for worse. 

Why I came to this country church, 
six miles from a railroad and without 
even a village surrounding it, I cannot 
explain. I had received no special train- 
ing for it other than that I had been born 
on a farm and brought up in a country 
church. The days spent in college and 
in the seminary were so full of hard study 
that the thought of where my “‘homiletic 
bias” should eventually be turned loose 
never once entered my mind. I simply 
had a general feeling that in due time there 
would be some good, hard work for me 
somewhere, I cared not where. 

When I came to the field the first of 
May, I was surprised and not a little ‘dis- 
appointed to find that these good people 
would not consent to an installation until 
they had tried the new minister at least 
a year. This was the Scotch conserva- 
tism that was lurking in the congregation. 
However, I did not feel so badly when I 
discovered that this was their regular 
custom. 

There was no one to occupy the manse 
with me so I furnished two rooms for 
myself and arranged to take my meals 
with a neighborly farmer. When a year 
had passed, the people were then willing 
enough to install; but the pastor, some- 
what dissatisfied with this lonely way 
of living and with no immediate prospects 
of anything better, thought it unwise to 
form a permanent relationship with the 
church. Another year fled and _ there 
was a “‘better-half” in the manse. The 
congregation voted again — unanimously 
as before—and the installation took 
place. 

One of the hardest things to overcome 
was their preconceived notions about the 
church and about country life. I found 
it difficult to change the old way of doing 
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TEN YEARS IN A COUNTRY CHURCH 


things. The only hope of progress seemed 
to be in training the younger generation. 
But how to train it and in what, were the 
great problems to be solved. One thing 
was certain: the church society as it 
was organized and conducted did not 
seem to be all that the community needed. 
Many of the people had grown indifferent 
to the church, and those who were in- 
terested did not seem to know just what 
was lacking. Where could this country 
church and pastor look for light? Not 
to other country churches, for they, too, 
were in the dark. Not to the town and 
city, because their methods were devised 
for an environment presenting altogether 
different conditions. There was nothing 
left for us to do, therefore, but to study 
the situation and work out the solution 
ourselves. And that is just what we 
have been doing. 

I soon realized that, in order to succeed 
in a community like this, a country 
parson must do a great deal more than 
preach and visit his flock. His duties 
must vary, as mine did, from janitor to 
head financier — depending upon how 
much the people have been trained to 
do, and also upon how much they are able 
to do. 


SETTING A COUNTRY-SIDE TO MUSIC 


The first work that we attempted 
(apart from what is ordinarily considered 
church work) was to develop systemati- 
cally the musical talent of the community. 
This was done through an old-fashioned 
singing-school. All the young people were 
taught to read music and to sing. Quar- 
tettes were formed; musical instruments 
of various kinds were purchased by in- 
dividuals; and an orchestra was started. 
There are few homes in the parish now 
that do not have music of some kind. A 
great many of the young men and women 
have been encouraged to take private 
lessons in voice and on the piano, violin, 
and cornet. Some of them had thought 


that they possessed no talent for music; 
they got their start in the singing-school. 

This musical talent was put to good use. 
»The chorus choir has done fine work — 
singing around in the different homes 
one or two evenings every week — for 
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the sick, for the aged, and for those who 
can not go anywhere to hear music. Our 
quartettes have been in demand to sing 
in the surrounding towns on_ special 
occasions, such as funerals and farmers’ 
institutes. There are many special en- 
tertainments at the church in which our 
musicians take a prominent part. At 
our last Childrens’ Day service a chorus 
of eighty voices sang, accompanied by 
a number of instruments. Some of our 
young women are now teaching music in 
the community. 


TRAINING ORATORS AND ATHLETES 


Parallel with the music, we cultivate 
the art of public-speaking. Even the 
very small children are given places on 
our programmes. Extemporaneous speak- 
ing is practised in all our societies. 

These public occasions are a great 
stimulus to our young folks to do their 
best in declaiming. In many cases the 
parents become interested and send their 
children to some teacher in elocution 
for more thorough training, especially 
when the son or the daughter is to read 
or debate at some big event. Last fall 
a team from our young men’s society 
debated the income-tax question with a 
team of business men from town. At 
different times we have given plays in the 
church. The last was a story from one 
of the magazines which a woman of this 
parish dramatized for the occasion. 

These home-talent entertainments have 
proved to be more popular than the at- 
tractions we get from the lyceum bureaus, 
some of which cost $100 a night. We 
have had audiences of between 400 
and 500 people. Many town-folks drive 
out to their country-neighbors’  enter- 
tainments. We have found that to the 
great majority of our people this kind 
of work is far more attractive than the 
cheap amusements which they are apt 
to get outside of the community at the 
public parks and shows in the surrounding 
towns. 

The pride of the community is our band 
of athletes. It is a sight to see these 
husky farmer-boys in base-ball suits. 


' We have a number of teams; and if a 


stranger were to come along almost any 
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Saturday afternoon in the base-ball sea- 
son, he would find a game in progress near 
some farm-house. No Sunday base-ball 
here! It is no less a delight to see a 
goodly number of country “fans” in 
evidence, from both sides of the house. 
The annual field-day is one of the notable 
events of the year. Hundreds of people 
assemble to witness the athletic contests 
and its ball-games. 

The young men of the church, prompted 
by a spirit of patriotism, have under- 
taken to rescue the Fourth of July from 
the shameful and degrading way in which 
it is so often celebrated. They plan to 
make it first of all a day of patriotic 
inspiration. A good local programme is 
provided, supplemented by the best public- 
speaker that can be secured from outside. 
Then it is made a social event as well as 
a day of innocent sports and pastimes. 
Some of the folks who went last Fourth 
to an adjacent city, to see a flying-machine 
that didn’t fly, came back in the afternoon 
to our celebration, saying that it was 
“lots better fun”? to watch the country 
sports. 


A BIBLE-CLASS WITH ‘‘A HEAP OF FUN”’ 


Come with me now to one of our young 
men’s meetings — the young men’s Bible- 
class. The programme for this evening 
is a moot court-trial. The case in hand 
is Jones vs. Brown, for assault and battery 
with intent to do great bodily injury. 
The judge, very dignified, sits on the 
bench. Before him are the plaintiff and 
the defendant, with their favorite attor- 
neys and all the necessary court-officers. 
The jury is carefully selected; the wit- 
nesses are examined; the case is tried in 
due form; the jury is charged, and the 
verdict returned. It is needless to say 
that there is ‘“‘a heap of fun” at such a 
trial. Besides, the boys learn a great 
deal about practical affairs, for each is 
required to look up the duties of his 
office beforehand and explain to his asso- 
ciates. Perhaps a watermelon is devoured 
at the close; then the fellows visit and 
sing for a while and go home feeling that 
they have had ‘“‘a grand time.” 

Next time it is something else — an 
old-fashioned spelling-bee, or a_ story- 
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night, or what-not. They discuss al, 
sorts of questions and do all sorts of 
things. Every night is interesting and 
helpful. There are upward of fifty enrolled 
in the class now. It also meets every 
Sunday morning for Bible-study, and 
these Sunday sessions are quite as well 
attended as the monthly meetings. It 
is taught by the pastor. These same 
lads conduct a lecture-course — not for 
pecuniary ‘profit, but for the sole pur- 
pose of bringing wholesome entertainment 
within reach of all. Everybody attends, 
irrespective of creed. 

The young men own and operate a 
small printing-press and (with the as- 
sistance of the pastor) do all the church 
printing. They hold religious meetings 
and entertainments in the public school- 
houses during the winter and in a grove 
during warm weather. In the pastor’s 
absence a number of the men speak at 
the Sunday service. This class and the 


young women’s class have become great 
powers in the church. From them we se- 
lect teachers and officers for the church 


and Sunday-school. 

If you were to accompany me to one 
of our young women’s monthly meet- 
ings, you would find thirty or more girls 
and young women with needles, busily 


engaged in making little garments for - 


poor children in the city, chatting as they 
sew. Some members of the society, who 
have completed courses in sewing, in- 
struct the others. Or, if we arrive in 
time for the beginning of the meeting, we 
might find them studying “On the Trail 
of the Immigrants,’ “The Uplift of 
China,” “‘Korea in Transition,” or some 
other live book or subject. This study 
is sandwiched in between music and 
devotional exercises. At the proper time, 
a signal is given and the young ladies 
arrange their chairs in groups of four 
and have placed upon their laps lunch- 
boards laden with good things to eat 
that have been prepared by the member 
or members of the society at whose home 
the meeting is held. Then, home they 
go. These meetings are much enjoyed 
by our young women and it is no task to, 
secure their attendance. 

You would see similar proceedings at 
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TEN YEARS IN A COUNTRY CHURCH 


the monthly women’s meetings except 
that (if it were winter) you would find a 
sprinkling of men in the assembly. The 
husbands and fathers come — mostly for 
the sociability afforded, though they do 
discuss, in a very informal way, the lead- 
ing topics of the day and the business of 
farming and stock-raising. The mothers, 
in addition to their mission-study, con- 
sider topics pertaining to housekeeping, 
the care and training of children, home- 
building, and other practical subjects. 
This society has forty members. 


THE CHURCH A SOCIAL CENTRE 


We are obliged to minimize the number 
of meetings held, on account of the great 
difficulty that country people have in 
getting together. We have few meetings 
and make each count for much. 

A great deal is made of sociability and 
fellowship. In fact, the church is practi- 
cally the social centre of the neighborhood. 
The best socials that we have are those 
attended by all the family — the older 
people and the children taking part in 
the games and the frolic. We are, indeed, 
just like one family. The mothers come 
and bring their babies. The little ones 
romp and play till they grow tired and 
sleepy; then they are taken to the mothers’ 
room and tucked away in a little bed 
provided for the purpose — and all goes 
merrily on. 

Perhaps the greatest day in all the year 
is what we call our ‘‘Annual Meeting,”’ 
which is held on the third Saturday in 
March. Its principal objects are in- 
spiration and fellowship, and it certainly 
does give the dead-level gait a severe 
jolt. It is an all-day meeting, and the 
whole country-side assembles in full force. 
The ladies serve a banquet at noon — 
sometimes to 250 people. We _ usually 
have two or three good speakers from out- 
side, besides the best music that our home 
talent can produce. This is the grand 


round-up of the year’s work. Reports 
and letters from absent members are 
read. Some one always speaks tenderly 
and lovingly of those who have passed 
away during the year. 
this! 

Other inspirational meetings are held 


A biessed day, 
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once in a while for the various societies. 
One was held recently for the young men’s 
Bible-class and was attended by 100 
young men. 

A new feature which we are planning 
for this winter is a number of study 
courses —in Scientific Farming, Domestic 
Science, Sociology, and Civil Government. 
Landscape Gardening will also be taken 
up with a view to encourage the country 
people to beautify the environment of 
their homes. 

It is not our intention to make of the 
church a knowledge-imparting institution, 
but rather, through it, to foster the spirit 
of inquiry and to encourage the investi- 
gation of truth by supplying the occasion 
and the opportunity for such investigation. 
The desire for knowledge and develop- 
ment once inspired, the way is found and 
things get done. 


A NEW CHURCH WITHOUT A DEBT 


Symbolical of this new life in Du Page 
Church and one of our greatest achieve- 
ments is the new church-home recently 
dedicated. It cost, including furnishings, 
$10,000. This building enterprise was a 
good test of the confidence and the in- 
terest which the community has in the 
church. Everybody gave to the building- 
fund — Protestants, German-Lutherans, 
Catholics, and men of no church — and 
they all helped willingly to haul the 
materials. A new pace was set in church- 
building by this people when they sub- 
scribed all the money before the work 
of building was begun. No collection 
was taken at the dedication for building 
or furnishing purposes. 

The new church, with a maximum 
seating-capacity of 500 people, is a model 
of neatness and comfort. It has a separate 
Sunday-school apartment (with a number 
of class-rooms), pastor’s study, choir-room, 
cloak-rooms, mothers’ room, and _ vesti- 
bule — all on the first floor. These floors 
are all covered with cork carpet. In 
the basement are the dining-room, kitchen, 
toilet, and furnace-room. The building 
is equipped with lighting-plant, water- 
works, and hot-air furnaces. We enter- 
tained the Chicago Presbytery last fall, 
and the city brethren all said that they 
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had never seen the like of this church in 
the open country. And, by the way, 
more yellow-legged chickens entered the 
ministry that day at Du Page Church 
than ever before or since! 

Three doors in the old structure and 
twenty-one in the new — that is an in- 
timation of the increased efficiency and of 
the greater number of avenues of useful- 
ness which this modern country-church 
seeks to enter. It aims to be of service 
to the whole man— body, mind, and 
spirit. It seeks to surround him with an 
atmosphere that will stimulate him to 
live his own life and to cultivate a har- 
monious development of all his faculties 
and powers. 


A MEMBERSHIP THAT HAS DOUBLED 


With all this practical work, the spiritual 
has not been neglected nor minimized. 
In fact, more attention has been given to 
it — in training the youth and in making 
the public worship attractive and helpful. 
The people have not grown less religious 


or less reverent. Quite the opposite. 
The Sunday services have never been so 
largely attended nor the interest so well 
sustained. The membership of the church 
has increased from 80 to 163, and the 
Sunday-school from 100 to 300. And, in 
addition to building the church, remodel- 
ing the manse, making other repairs, and 
increasing the pastor’s salary 4o per cent., 
the people have contributed to benevo- 
lences in the last decade $5,270— as against 
$6,407 contributed during the fifty years 
preceding. 

The effect that this new life is having 
upon the people of the parish is remarka- 
ble. Whole families that formerly had 
no interest in the church or in the uplift 
of the community have become active 
members. Some of them are now officers 
and leaders. They not only lend their 
service but they give freely of their 
means to support the work. Their con- 
ception of life is growing larger. They 
are buying books, pictures, and musical 
instruments. They are installing in their 
dwellings the modern comforts and con- 
veniences, including the daily newspapers, 
magazines, and religious weeklies, where 
formerly there were none of these. Many 
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who once gave nothing to benevolences 
are now regular contributors. Others that 
formerly gave but a pittance have grown 
generous. 

We see in the young people a growing 
ambition to get an education. They 
seem to be inspired with a determination 
to make the most out of their lives. 
The honor students at a neighboring high- 
school in town for the last five years 
have been young people from our com- 
munity. A number of these young men 
and women have taken honors at our 
state university. Nor is the studying 
all done in college and away from home. 
The fireside university is becoming more 
and more popular. 

There is noticeable in the people an 
increased willingness to take part in 
the various activities of the community’s 
life, which may be attributed to the 
fact that they are better prepared for 
service. 

They had gained confidence by doing. 
This is especially true of the younger 
people. 

Then, a new community-spirit and 
harmony have sprung up, with a whole- 
some pride. This has been brought about 
by making the church serve the whole 
community rather than minister to a 
particular part of it. 


LAND-VALUES GOING UP 


Whether it be the result of a more 
abundant life in this vicinity or not, 
farms here are at a premium. Whenever 
a farm is advertised for rent, half a dozen 
applicants are after it the next day. 
Persons living outside the parish have 
remarked to pastor and people again and 
again: ‘‘How we wish we lived nearer 
to your church!’’ And there has not 
been in our community the tendency 
for farmers to sell or rent and move 
to town. 

The greatest achievement of all, how- 
ever, is the orderly, peace-loving, enter- 
prising community that surrounds the 
church, and the lot of clean, sturdy, 
capable young people that are growing 
up in the church. These-are the fruits 
we covet most and by which we wish to 
be known and judged. 
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A RAILROAD FIGHT FOR AN EMPIRE 


THE WAR FOR THE OREGON HINTERLAND—HOW THE FORCES OF THE HILL AND 
HARRIMAN SYSTEMS ARE CONQUERING THE LAST DESERT—A NEW 
WHEAT EMPIRE GREATER THAN WASHINGTON — PUSH- 

ING THE COWBOY OFF THE MAP 


BY 


RANDALL R. HOWARD 


map shows a vast and fertile 

region of the great Northwest 
that has long been practically closed to 
development on account of what is known 
as “the Harriman Fence” — which shut 
out competing railroads. 

The biggest single section of the United 
States that is unoccupied by railroads is 
the triangle bounded by the three Harri- 
man railroads in the Far West. The 
section includes parts of Oregon, California, 
Nevada, and Idaho. Itis so big that one 
could put into it the states of New York 
and Connecticut and still have enough left 
over to make two or three of the smaller 
Eastern States. 

For nearly half a century, men have 
been drifting slowly into this last vacant 
land. Years ago they followed the trail 
of the silver prospectors, rushing down 
from Idaho into Baker City, Silver City, 
and a dozen other El Dorados. From the 
West they crept into the great plains, 
more often following the harder and slower 
fortunes of the cattleman than trailing the 
quest of treasure. They brought little 
herds of cattle, settled in the broad bottoms 
of the valley of southern Oregon, and lived 
and multiplied, sending out each year on 
foot their thousands of head of cattle. 

Half a generation ago, the Indian wars 
swept these scattered pioneers together 
into villages, for safety; and the villages 
grew, in time, into towns. The sheepmen 
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came, and the old-time wars of cattle and 
sheep marked an era in the life of the land. 
It has always been a lonely land-—a 


land of long trails, depressing, silent 
wildernesses, scanty inhabitants, and 
rough, hard living. Yet always there has 
been hope that some day, somehow, a 
railroad would come, breaking through the 
ring of Harriman lines that lay all around 
this tremendous area, and that “the 
peace of Oregon” would give way, at last, 
to the tramp of the armies of industry 
and commerce. 

The “peace of Oregon” was broken 
in the early summer of 1909. A man who 
gave his name as John F. Sampson landed 
in the neutral zone with a party that was 
not large enough to excite much comment. 
Mr. Sampson was not essentially different 
from the real-estate and irrigation pros- 
pectors who from time to time had found 
their way into the great wilderness through 
the narrow gateways at the north and east. 

The party came without the blare of 
trumpets or the beat of drums. It seemed 
to have no particular place in view. It 
flitted through the big Harney Valley 
around Burns, and then darted up through 
Lake and Klamath Counties. In swift 
but seemingly uncertain jumps, it touched 
every point of any possible commercial 
importance inside “the Harriman Fence” 
—the great circle of railroad that for a 
generation had surrounded this mighty 
area and kept the land free from all rail- 
road invasion. 

It was quite a while before a news- 
paper reporter made the startling dis- 
covery that John F. Sampson was Mr. 
John F. Stevens, Mr. J. J. Hill’s engineer, 
and at one time the engineer in charge of 
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the United States Government’s work at 
Panama. Then the fat was in the fire. 
The news went out to all the world that 
the age-long silence of the Oregon wilder- 
ness was to be broken by the clamor of 
the railroad builders. 

To-day the land spied out by the 
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The little villages of the great inland 
welcomed them as best they could. Men 
who for a decade or more had held their 
fruitless lands in hope of the coming of 
the rails of progress met them as they came, 
entertained them as they stayed, and sped 
them on their way as they departed. 
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MAP SHOWING “THE HARRIMAN FENCE” AND “THE FORBIDDEN ZONE” WHICH HAS 
BEEN INVADED BY MR. LOUIS HILL 
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lieutenant of Hill seems to be a stamping- 
ground of railroad powers. Early last 
summer Mr. Louis Hill, president of the 
Great Northern and son of its creator, 
spent three weeks of riotous joy and 
hard work in getting down to the heart of 
Oregon. His party came in automobiles. 


They blazed a veritable trail of joy across 
the state. 

In August came another visitor —@ 
long, lean, narrow-visaged, silent man, who 
looked and studied, but seldom talked. 
Three big automobiles were taken out 0! 
the Oregon Short Line trains at Vale, on 
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the eastern edge of the silent lands, and 
were loaded for a long and arduous trip. 
They sped away to the westward, along 
the narrow wagon-trails. They scarcely 
deviated from the straightest possible 
line across the state. As closely as could 
be, they traced — in their hundred-mile-a- 
day flight across the country — the stakes 
of the Harriman survey that was made 
some years ago. They followed the most 
populous valleys — if one may use that 
word about a land where ranch-house 
almost loses neighboring ranch-house down 
beyond the horizon. 

In the six-day flight they made nearly 
seven hundred miles. At Lebanon, where 
the Southern Pacific skirts the western 
fringe of the deserted area, they reached 
their special train. They had traversed 
enormous valleys, rich but fallow plains, 
great cafions and rifts in the Cascade 
range; they had crossed vast timber 
ranges and rolling hills where cattlemen 
and sheep-men still fight for the pas- 
tures. 

The head of this party was Mr. Robert 
S. Lovett, the man who wears the mantle 
of Harriman. The purpose of the trip 
was that the Chairman of the Board might 
talk with the tongue of knowledge when 
the board of directors takes up the 
question of building a Harriman line from 
east to west across the last of the deserts. 
The purpose is accomplished, and we of 
the Oregon country hope that the kings 
of finance will soon unloose their purses 
and tell the kings of the rail to go ahead 
and build. des 

These two men, Hill and Lovett, are 
bringing to realization the hope of Oregon. 
The great land stirs with new, released, 
awakened life. I have very recently 
traversed that region. and have seen the 
miracles of transportation under way. 
Thousands of men have headed for the 
wilderness, taking up lands far in advance 
of the surveys, gambling a little, seeking 
the rewards of foresight and of chance. 
Along the line of march from the north 
to the south, the path of the pioneers 
1s so well blazed that one may hardly miss 
it; but along the hoped-for east-and-west 
route a man may gamble on the future 
to his heart’s content. 


EMPIRE 
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Come with me to Central Oregon, and 
see the reason for this last great battle 
of the giants. First, if you will, skirt 
round about the state. From Portland 
you will travel south on the Southern 
Pacific through Salem, threading the 
wonderful Willamette Valley — a paradise 
of diversified farming. Pass to the south, 
across the lesser ranges, until you come to 
the California border; you may ride 
through mountain passes and then again 
through fruit-laden valleys that rival 
Yakima and Hood River — little patches 
of land that sell for thousands of dollars 
an acre. When you come at last to 
the state-line, look eastward, where the 
land is lost in the mountain ranges. Up 
to a couple of years ago, when a single 
branch was opened into Klamath, you 
might have traveled nearly a thousand 
miles along that state-line, eastward as 
the crow flies, without a sight of rails 
or road-bed, without seeing a single town, 
or even a solitary habitation of the gentler 
breeds of men. 

Away to the south again, seven hun- 
dred miles from Portland, you may meet 
the trains of the Southern Pacific, speed- 
ing eastward across the Sierras. Go east 
with them, across the deserts and the 
ranges of Nevada. Count the branches 
running northward as you go. Here and 
there you will meet the new Western 
Pacific, but it has no branches running 
northward. You must travel eight hundred 
miles to reach another line running into 
Oregon, excepting a narrow-gauge road 
pointing toward Lakeview. 

Turn north and west at last, on the 
rails of the Oregon Short Line. Run 
through the wonderland of southern Idaho, 
and reach another Oregon state-line at 
Huntington. Travel westward, until you 
come again to Portland. 


“THE GREAT CLOSED LAND” 


You have traveled 2,500 miles by rail. 
You have traced “‘the Harriman Fence” 
— the barrier that has kept all comers out 
of Oregon since the beginning of the rail- 
road battles of the West. Across the 
empire that lies within this deadly circle 
of rail, there is no single railroad. Judge 
Lovett, in his flight across the state last 
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summer, never crossed a track. Here and 
there, as you speed along the main-lines, 
you may have seen spurs running off to- 
ward the centre of the circle. Half a 
dozen of them start, but not one ever gets 
very far. 

Half of that great triangle within ‘‘the 
Fence” belongs to the state of Oregon. 
For a generation it has been held in 
durance. From time to time men, cou- 
rageous but not very wise, have tried to 
break through ‘‘the Fence,” but they have 
never succeeded. Sometimes they ran 
into financial trouble; sometimes they 
were bought out; sometimes they never 
meant to do anything real; sometimes 
they were doubtless mere minions of the 
mighty, working out “‘a cheap bluff” to 
stop the clamor of the people. 

For there has been plenty of clamor. 
Once, the Oregon Legislature undertook 
to pledge the credit of the state and turn 
pioneer itself, in order to secure state 
railroads within its borders. 


A NEW EMPIRE OF WHEAT 


Here is the reason for this latest rail- 
road battle. Within this area there is 
more tillable land than in the whole of 
New York and Connecticut combined. 
Beside it, the wonderful Palouse country 
of eastern Washington is small and 
insignificant. It is the raw material 
of a new agricultural empire. It is 
America’s last answer to Mr. J. J. 
Hill’s great question: “What shall we 
do to be fed?” 

Up to two years ago, the whole East 
and a good part of the West regarded the 
high plateau-land of eastern Oregon as 
unsuitable for agriculture. We of Ore- 
gon knew differently. Some of our best 
citizens here in Portland knew that land, 
mile by mile, and we were prepared to 
believe the things that they told us. The 
heads of the syndicate that bought the 
old Lazard Fréres land-grant, some of 
our own real-estate experts, and the 
representatives of the Corbett and Ladd 
estates — these men went in and saw the 
land. Much of it they owned, but it 
was merely divided into huge stock- 
ranches or sheep-pastures. They were 
honest men, and their judgment about 
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the land went farther with us than the 
snap-judgment of a Harriman or a Harri- 
man attorney. We knew what the land 
could do. 

Now we have seen it with our own eyes, 
It lies at a height above the sea varying 
from 3,000 to 4,000 feet. It is a deep- 
soiled plateau, covered with what is sup- 
posed to be the same volcanic-ash soil 
that makes eastern Washington a wheat- 
producer. The rainfall is nine to fourteen 
inches every year. Water is the problem, 
just as in Washington and Idaho and 
Colorado. Here and there, big valleys 
lie just right for irrigation; at other 
places water must be pumped for the 
purpose. In most regions the sheet of 
water lies eight to fifty feet below the 
surface. 

It is true that some parts of the region 
are cursed with late frosts, and that a good 
deal of it will always remain suitable only 
for grazing. Other sections, not so big, are 
alkali desert. The region is not by any 
means so uniformly good as most of the 
agricultural states of the West; but the part 
of it that is good enough is large enough 
to become in time the producer of as much 
wheat, alfalfa, sugar-beets, hay, and stock 
as is produced in any state of the Union 
to-day. Our own crop experts figure 
that the land immediately available for 
wheat-culture will probably double the 
present combined output of Oregon and 
Washington. 

To-day much of this empire _ lies 
almost desolate and silent. Few are the 
trails that cross it; few are the villages 
that occupy it. At Shaniko, the southern 
terminus of one of the few spurs that 
reach out toward it, there is a little 
town, the centre of the sheep-shipping 
area —a scattered, dusty, little place. 
Burns and Prineville, pioneer villages 
almost beyond the frontiers of progress, 
have been on the map for more than a 
generation; they are small, conservative 
hamlets, survivors of the days of the 
vigilantes and the Indian wars. To the 
east lie the silver cities, prospected 
time and time again by hordes of treasure- 
seekers when Baker City was in the prime 
of its glory. 

Down in the Harney Valley, around 
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THE HARRIMAN FORCES AT WORK 
Track-layers near railhead on the new line headed for the heart of Oregon. The Hill grade is across the river 











THE RIVAL ROADS 
The Hill road lies on one bank of the Des Chutes, and the Harriman grade on the other. The tremendous power 
possibilities of the river are clearly shown 























THE PIONEERS’ POST 
One of the small but comfortable farm-houses in the Harney 
Valley of central Oregon 


Burns, and across the sandy plains to 
Christmas Lake, and all up and down 
throughout Lake County, powerful finan- 
cial syndicates hold millions upon mil- 
lions of acres. Some of the land is cul- 
tivated in a _ rough-and-ready way — 
enough to make it vield its quota of hay 
and alfalfa, with only enough wheat to 
feed the local people. Nothing is pro- 
duced for the outside markets except 
products that can walk out of the country, 
for no man freights two hundred miles 
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by wagon if he can help it. Cattle, sheep, 
swine, and horses— automatic freight —- 
these are the marketable products. 

A single syndicate owns and intends 
to colonize 600,000 acres of land stretch 
ing across the state from east to west. 
Its representatives went with Mr. Hill 
on his jaunt to the Oregon hinterland. 
They now proclaim that within the near 
future their lands will be threaded by a 
new railroad—part of the Hill system. 
They intend that every square-mile of 
this huge estate, once a Government 
land-grant, shall be colonized on an in- 
tensive scale. Ranches will dwindle to 
farms; the silent race of pioneers that has 
held the lonely land so long will give place 
to the noisy crowds from the colonist 
trains; wheat and sugar-beets and _po- 
tatoes and fruit will crowd the cattle 
and sheep from the ranges — a new, rich, 
happy era is to dawn across the ring of 
mountains that so long has been the end 
of the Oregon world. 

The land is restless and uneasy, stirring 
like fields of standing grain in the lull of 
an approaching storm. The pioneers— 
the men who have lived alone out in these 
sweeping plains for a generation—are 








THE HILL RECONNAISSANCE 


“Early last summer, Mr. Louis Hill spent three weeks of riotous joy and hard work in getting down to the heart 


of Oregon 





They blazed a veritable trail of joy across the state’ 
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getting ready to move on; and they don’t 
know where to go. The lands that they 
have held so long for their own scanty 
sustenance are marketable to-day at sums 
far in excess of their fondest hopes. The 
pioneer-fever that is in their blood gives 
them no rest. They feel oppressed by 
the coming times. They are writing 
lecters to Argentina, Brazil, South Africa, 
and Canada. They steal away on long, 
midsummer trips to the North, where 
the little valleys break from the lines of 
the new Grand Trunk back into the far- 
thest ranges where the fruits of a white 
man’s labor will thrive and grow. 

Ten men come in to take the place of 
one. The sons of the farmers of Iowa, 
of Illinois, of the Dakotas, of Minnesota, 
even of Montana and Washington, are 
slipping in by wagon or by automobile 
or on horseback, spying out the land. 

Ranchers who have never dreamed of 
selling out are changing their minds over- 
night. The old order is changing, sudden- 
ly, completely. Yesterday is a long time 
ago in Oregon. 

The land itself is almost indescribable. 
Stand on a needle of rock somewhere 

















A CENTRAL OREGON “PULLMAI'” 


along the edges of the Harney Valley. 
You may look for fifty miles across the 
broken plains. Here, in the foreground, 
lies a stretch of light-green sage-brush, 
the conservator of the windy desert, ugly 
but full of promise — for in almost every 
fruit valley of the rich Northwest the sage- 
brush held the plains until the day when 
men brought water for its redemption. 
Beyond, ringed round about with desert, 
lies a ranch — a dark-green sea with stubby 
trees ringing a little group of buildings. 
Round hills break the horizon here and 
there, and if your eyes are good you may 














THE PIONEERS 
Men and women are flocking into the open lands far ahead of the locomotive 
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pick out the herds of cattle, the flocks of 
sheep, the droves of horses that give 
them life. 

Ribbons of brighter green may be 
traced across the level plain where run 
the life-giving ditches that men have made. 
Here little patches of wheat and vegetables 
and fruit grow up to feed the people of 
the land. In the distance, a marsh or a 
shallow lake may gleam. Beyond it, 
the walls of rock rise up — steep buttes 
and ramparts of the land. In all of it 
there is a sense of awful distance, of 
sweeping, limitless size. It brings to 
the mind of man the same feeling that one 
may get from the open sea, or from the 
prairies of the Dakotas. In the silence 
of it all, the rustle of a gopher seeking 
shelter, the buzz of a mosquito, the distant 
barking of a dog seem out of place. | 

Strangest of all is the fact that for this 
quiet land the forces of capital are locking 
horns along the northern and the eastern 
borders. These men impress the West 
in different ways. I think that the Hill 
invasion appeals to the men of Oregon 





IN THE TIMBER COUNTRY 
The first resource is the standing timber. The Harriman survey 
passes through the heart of it 


more strongly than the Harriman advance. 
So long has Oregon been petitioning the 
Harriman line, and so long has it des- 
paired of it, that there is back of all the 
rejoicing a feeling of bitter resentment. 











WHERE HILL BROKE THROUGH 
At this point, a bridge will span the Columbia River, connecting the new Oregon Trunk railroad with the Hill 
system that opened up the great northwest 
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Hill moved first; Lovett has been forced 
to follow. 

The men themselves, in their swift 
surveys, impressed the people differently. 
Judge Lovett seems to us to be the typi- 
cal master of capital — swift, secretive, 
crafty, and wise; but he is cold and 
deliberate, measuring the land with rule 
and sextant as though he owned it and 
would grudge to give it more than its 
literal deserts. 








ON THE RANGE IN KLAMATH COUNTY 


A herd of 1,700 cattle in the last great range-country 


The younger Hill, on the contrary, 
throws himself into the spirit of the coun- 
try with almost reckless abandon. His 
trip was full of enthusiasm, full of “‘’rouse- 
ment,”’ trailed by the army of the boomers, 
buoyant with real Western ‘“‘boost.” The 
same smile with which his father, a gen- 
eration gone, beguiled the city fathers of 
Spokane won for the son the heartfelt 
liking and enthusiasm of the dusty crowd 
at Prineville, or at Burns. The man 











OUTWARD-BOUND OREGON WOOL 
The only mode of transportation known to the Oregon hinterland 
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“bustled’”? around the country-side as 
though he liked it, snapped a camera 
at everything and anything, talked to 
anybody and everybody, made _ himself 
perfectly happy and at home. In central 
Oregon they liked him, not only because 
he brought them tidings of great joy, 
or because he was “the Old Man’s 
son’? —but just because he seemed to 
“belong.” 

We, in the cities of Oregon, think that 
we know the things that are in the mind 
of this young Hill. We see in him many 
of the traits of his father. We believe 
that in his mind it lies to do for Oregon 
the thing that his father helped so much 
to do for Washington and the Dakotas 
and Montana. We reckon him imbued 
and fired by the spirit of the empire- 
builders. Just as his father found eastern 
Washington a desert land, so this man 
finds central Oregon. The spirit of the 
pioneer, the pride in his father’s greatness, 
the urging of ambition drive him on to 
make of this deserted land another Red 











“WELLS ON WHEELS” 


In dry seasons, in many places, water is hauled for long distances 


River country, another Palouse, another 
empire of agriculture. 

One pitched battle has already been 
fought between these two strangely 
matched antagonists. A couple of years 
ago it broke out thunderously. Running 
down from the northern border of the 
state is a little, narrow, pinched-up river 











INWARD-BOUND FREIGHT 
Supplies and necessities are hauled two hundred miles by wagon into the sparsely-settled valley of eastern Oregon 




















A LIFE-GIVING IRRIGATION DITCH 
Which brings redemption to the sage-brush desert 


called the Des Chutes. 


It deserves the 
name. Never was such a_ turbulent, 
plagued, and tortured river. Here it 
plunges wildly through a narrow, rock- 
walled cafion, there it hurls itself suddenly 
around a circle of rock; here it pitches 
pell-mell down a chute between cliffs 
two thousand feet high, there it piles 
itself in frothy masses against a blank wall 
of black rock, divides, and thunders on- 
ward, right and left. In its tremendous 
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progress over a hundred miles from up- 
land to the Columbia, it wastes (so the 
experts say) 1,115,000 horse-power. 

Into this straightened pathway came, 
two years ago, men with level and sextant 
on both sides of the river. They worked 
in a fever of haste. There was no lei- 
surely reconnaisance, no deliberate plot- 
ting of many lines, no happy pilgrimage 
of discovery. An army of men followed 
the pioneers. On one side of the river, the 
forces of the Harriman lines made haste 
to seize every vantage-point. Here gangs 
of graders cut out a ledge in the rocky 
pillars that held the river in its course; 
there blasters leveled masses of rock across 
the entire valley, save where the river ran. 

On the other side, a similar army 
marched. Wagon-roads were built at 
fearful cost and in a fearful hurry to carry 
in supplies; aerial tramways ran to the 
tops of mountains, carrying the supplies 
for the camps; men worked all night 
by artificial light to carry on the war. 
Here a Harriman force bought out, at 
a fancy price, a narrow farm that lay 
across the path; they built a wire fence 
and manned it with a detachment, ready 














AN ISOLATED RANCH IN THE FORBIDDEN’ ZONE 








“Beyond, ringed about with desert, lies a ranch — a dark-green sea with stubby trees ringing a little group of 


buildings” 
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to fight with everything from a pick to 
a Winchester. Here came the sheriff, 
armed with papers and authority. Against 
him moved the sheriff of another county, 
similarly armed. There were mad and 
merry doings in the coyote-haunted valley 
of the crazy Des Chutes. 

Of course, the courts ultimately had 
their little say about it. The Hill forces 
worked as well before the bar as they 
did in the cafon —and Hill won. Then 
followed the truce and a treaty whereby, 
when the roads get through, they will 
use jointly several sections of the cafion. 
Men of the fields and of the cafions love 
to fight; but when the war is over, capital 
loves to make treaties that will save money. 

Now that it is all over — this first skir- 
mish — and we come to view the battle- 
field, we of the Oregon country have 
reached conclusions of ourown. We have 
gone down and looked at these two rival 
roads up the Des Chutes. We thought, at 
first, that they were just a couple of branch 
railroads. We do not think sonow. Here 
are some facts about them. 
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A TUNNEL ON THE HELL ROAD 


The estimated cost of the ten miles of railroad leading out of the 
Des Chutes canon is a million and a half dollars 


The rails on the Hill road weigh 90 
pounds to the yard; on the Harriman 
line, 75. The sharpest curve on the Hill 
road is 6 per cent., while on the Harriman 
line it runs to 12 per cent. At nine points 
on the Hill line the engineers did not 
hesitate to plot out very expensive tunnels 
to save grade and curvature; the Harri- 
man forces resorted to this costly expe- 
dient but five times on the route. For 














THE WILDERNESS TRAIL 
The narrow, dusty road along which the freighters wind through the sage-brush desert between the broken ranges 
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the same reason, the Hill builders made 
cuts aggregating 6.000,000 cubic yards 
of rock and dirt; the Harriman army was 
content with 2,500,000. In the rock cuts, 
the Hill road-bed had a width of twenty 
feet; it is sixteen on the rival line. In 
time, every timber trestle on the Hill 
railroad will become a solid fill of rock 
and earth. 

We of the Oregon country are build- 
ing dreams upon these solid facts. Here 
are two small railroads running into an 
unopened wilderness. Never was such 
a road as the Hill road built for a country 





MR. LOUIS HILL 


The invader of Harriman’s closed zone, who blazed a veritable 
trail of joy across the state 


branch. We believe it to be a main-line, 
and that it is but the beginning of a new 
route that will run south through Oregon 
and California to “the Golden Gate.” We 
are practically certain that, within the 
next few years, Hill transcontinental 
trains, San Francisco-bound, will spin 
across the Columbia on a_ high-level 
bridge, thread the tortuous cafions of the 
Des Chutes, sweep across the inland 
plains, skirt the lakes of southern Oregon, 
and wake the echoes of the Sierra forests 
along the rocky Pitt River, running away 
to the California inland. 

We suspect the Hill invasion of Oregon 
to be but a part of the most daring rail- 
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road campaign that is going on in the 
world to-day, not even excepting the 
Grand Trunk Pacific. Lately we have 


MR. R. S. LOVETT, HEAD OF THE HARRIMAN LINE 


‘In August came another visitor — a long, lean, narrow-visaged, 
silent man, who looked and studied but who never talked 
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learned that the Oregon Electric (which 
parallels the Southern Pacific down 
through the rich Willamette Valley, south 
of Portland), has fallen into the hands 
of Hill. We know, too, that the Hill 
battle-line has swept through Portland 
to the west, down to the sea at Tillamook 
Bay. We cannot believe that the south- 
ern terminus of this system is to be at a 
remote point somewhere in central Oregon. 
It is not the habit of the “ Empire- 
Builder of the North” to stop at half- 
way houses. 
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onward into regions almost as fallow 
as those that his father won. 

In Portland, we weigh these matters 
carefully, for in them lies the future of 
our state and city. This happy little 
metropolis is ambitious. We, who know 
the trade possibilities of every point on the 
Coast, know very well that with Oregon 
a stamping-ground for sheep and cattle 
and cowboys, Portland can grow but a 
little, fattening upon the steady output 
of the rich Willamette Valley; forwarding 
the timber of the easy mountains to the 











DOWN IN HARNEY VALLEY 


This sweeping land is part of a great private estate which will soon be broken up, if all goes well, into many farms 


Harriman is gone, and only the ghost 
of his marvelous power sits at the board 


meetings of the Union Pacific. Hill is a 
gray old man, counting the triumphs of 
yesterday. Yet we have come to believe 
that the cold but stubborn courage that 
drove the little Manitoba Railroad west 
through the barren wildernesses of the 
Dakotas, Montana, and Washington to 
the shores of Puget Sound, half a genera- 
tion ago, lives again in the son of the 
pioneer. As Hill the Elder conquered 
worlds now tamed and docile to the rule 
of progress, so Hill the Younger sets 
himself to work, driving the builders 


lands beyond the sea; handling our meas- 
ured volume of grain, and fruit, and fish. 

But, in the vision of a new Oregon 
quickened to life by this war of the giants 
and the truce that must come, Portland 
looks different. The city is to be the 
metropolis of an empire under cultiva- 
tion — an empire bigger than half a dozen 
Eastern States rolled into one, producing 
all that agriculture yields, demanding all 
that civilization demands. It is no wonder 
that the echoes of the blows that drive 
home the spikes on the Oregon Trunk 
sound to us like the knocking of Oppor- 
tunity upon our doors. 
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CHAPTERS FROM MY EXPERIENCE 


III 


HOW EDUCATION DOES SOLVE THE RACE PROBLEM — THE CHANGES 


THAT HAVE COME 


IN THE COUNTY IN WHICH TUSKEGEE IS SITUATED—“I WANT TO SEE 


EDUCATION 


AS COMMON AS GRASS AND AS FREE 


AS SUN- 


SHINE” — A COMMENCEMENT ORATION ON CABBAGES 


BOOKER T. 


NE of the advantages of a new 
() people or a new race — such as, 
to a very large extent, the Amer- 
ican Negroes are — consists in the fact 
that they are not hampered, as other 
peoples sometimes are, by tradition. 
In the matter of education, for example, 
Negroes in the South are not hampered 
by tradition, because they have never had 
any worth speaking of. As a race we are 
free, if we so choose, to adopt at once the 
very latest and most approved methods 
of education, because we are not held back 
by any worn-out tradition; and we have 
few bad educational habits to be got 
tid of before we can start in to employ 
newer and better methods. 
I have sometimes regarded it as a for- 
tunate circumstance that I never studied 














THE FORT HULL SCHOOLHOUSE 


The old one is still standirg near the new, which may be seen in 
the background 





BY 


WASHINGTON 


pedagogy. If I had done so, every time 
I attempted to do anything in a new way, 
I should have felt compelled to reckon with 
all the past, and in my case that would 
have taken so much time that I should 
never have got anywhere. As it was, 
I was perfectly free to go ahead and do 
whatever seemed necessary at the time, 
without reference to whether that same 
thing had ever been done by anyone else 
at any previous time or not. 

As an illustration of the way in which 
too much learning will hamper a man 
who finds himself in the presence of a 
new problem—one not in the books — 
I recall the fate of the young Harvard 
graduate who was a teacher at Tuskegee 
for one or two sessions several years 
ago. This young man had very little 





TEACHER AND PUPILS AT FORT HULL 


Cultivating cotton to help the school-board double the length 
of the term 
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practical experience as a teacher,.. but 
he had made a special study of the 
subject of education while he was in 
college; largely because of his high 











































“T want to see education as common as grass, and as free for 
all as sunshine and rain” 








scholarship, he was given a position as 
teacher of education at Tuskegee. 

I am afraid that, until he arrived, we 
knew very little about pedagogy at Tuske- 
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THE “ RISING STAR” SCHOOLHOUSE 


With which the community was once satisfied 


He proceeded to enlighten us, how- 
ever. He lectured and preached to us 
about Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
and all the others, and what he said was 
very interesting. The trouble was that 
he made a complete failure in his own 
classes. But that was not all. We were 
trying to fit our students to go out as 
teachers in the rural districts. I pointed 
out to him that if he were going to help 
them to any great extent, it would be 
necessary for him to study the conditions 
of the country people and to get acquainted 
with some of the actual problems of a 
small, rural, Negro community. He did 
not seem to regard that as important, 
because, as he said, the principles were the 
same in every case and all that was neces- 
sary was to apply them. 

I told him, then, that I thought we 
had worked out at Tuskegee a number of 
definite methods of dealing with the prob- 


gee. 
















THE “RISING STAR ” SCHOOLHOUSE 
That the changed conditions have prodyced 
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lems of these rural communities, and 
suggested. to him that if he wanted to 
teach the general principles he ought to 
work out a theory for these methods, so 
that the teachers and students might 
understand the principles under which 
they were actually working. He did not 
seem to take this suggestion seriously. 
It seemed absurd to him that any one 
should come down to the Black Belt of 
Alabama to look for anything new in the 
matter of education. In short, his mind 
was so burdened with the traditions and 
knowledge of other systems of education 
that he could not see anything in any kind 
of education that seemed to break with 
these traditions. In fact, he seemed to 
feel, whenever he did discover anything 
new or strange about the methods that we 
employed, that there must be something 
either wrong or dangerous about them. 
My own early experience was, I sup- 
pose, like that of most other teachers; 
I picked up quite naturally those methods 
of teaching that were in vogue around me 
or that seemed to be prescribed by the 
text-books. My method consisted in 


‘asking pupils to learn what was in the 


book, and then requiring them to recite it. 

I shall long remember the time when the 
folly and uselessness of much of the old- 
time method of teaching first fairly dawned 
upon me. I was teaching a country 
school near my old home in West Virginia. 
This school was located near a piece of 
land that was wet and marshy, but never- 
theless beautiful in appearance. It was 
June and the day was hot and sultry; when 
the usual recess or playtime came, I was 
as anxious as the children were to get 
outside of the close and stuffy school-room 
into the open air. That day I prolonged 
the playtime to more than twice the usual 
period. 

The hour previous to recess had been 
employed by me in trying to get a class 
of children interested in what proved to be 
a rather stupid geography lesson. I had 
been asking my pupils a lot of dull and 
tiresome questions, getting them to define 
and name lakes, capes, peninsulas, islands, 
and so forth. Naturally the answers of 
the children were quite as dull and stupid 
as the questions, 





“Instead of letting a boy tell why one ought to do right. we ask 
him to tell what he has learned about the feeding of pigs” 


As soon as the children were out of 
doors at playtime, however, they all, as 
if by common instinct, scampéred off 
into the marshes. In a few seconds they 
were wading in the cool water, jumping, 
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“WARRIOR STAND” SCHOOL-HOUSE 
As it used to be 


about in the fragrant grass, and enjoying 
themselves in a way that was in striking 
contrast to the dull labor of the geography 
lesson. I soon became infected with 
the general fever; and, in a few minutes, 
I found myself following the children at a 
rapid rate and entering into the full enjoy- 
ment of the contrast between the dull, 
dead atmosphere of the school-room and 
the vivid tingling sense of the living out- 
doors. 


We had not been out of the school-house 
and away from the old geography lesson 
long before one of the boys who had been 
among the dullest in his recitation in the 
school-room became the leader of a sort 


of exploring party. Under his leadership 
we began to discover, as we waded along 
the stream, dozens of islands, capes, and 
peninsulas, with here and there a little 
lake or bay, which, as some of the pupils 
pointed out, would furnish a safe harbor 
for ships if the stream were only large 








“WARRIOR STAND” SCHOOL-HOUSE 
As it now is 


enough. Soon every one of the children 
was busy pointing out and naming the 
natural divisions of land and water. And 
then, after a few days, we got pieces of 
wood and bark and let them float down the 
stream; we imagined them to be great 
ships carrying their cargoes of merchan- 
dise from one part of the world to an- 
other. We studied the way the stream 
wandered about in the level land, and 
noticed how the little sand-bars and the 
corresponding harbors were formed by the 
particles of sand and earth which were 
rolled down by the stream. We located 
cities on these harbors, and tried to find 
waterpower where we might build up 
manufacturing centres. 

Before long I discovered that, quite 
unconsciously, we had taken up again the 
lessons in the school-room and were study- 
ing geography after a new fashion. This 
time, however, we found a real joy and 
zest in the work, and I think both teacher 
and pupils learned more geography in 
that short period than they ever learned 
in the same space of time before or since. 

For the first time the real difference 
between studying about things through 
the medium of books, and studying things 
themselves without the medium of books, 
was revealed to me. The children in this 
recess-period had gained more ideas in re- 
gard to the natural divisions of the earth 
than they would have gained in several 
days by merely studying geography inside 
the school-room. To be sure, they had not 
learned the names, the locations, nor the 
definitions of the capes, bays, and islands, 
but they had learned what was more in- 
portant —to think capes, islands, and 
peninsulas. From that time on they found 
no difficulty and were really greatly inter- 
ested in recognizing the natural divis- 
ions of land and water wherever they 
met them. 

The lesson that I learned thus early in 
my experience as a teacher I have never 
forgotten. In all my work at Tuskegee 
Institute I have lost no opportunity to 
impress upon our teachers the importance 
of training their students to study, analyze, 
and compare actual things, and to use 
what they have learned in the schoolroom 
and in the text-book, to enable them to 
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observe, think about, and deal with the 
objects and situations of actual life. 

Not long ago I visited the class-room of a 
new teacher at Tuskegee, who was con- 
ducting a class in measurements. This 
teacher had insisted that each member of the 
class should commit to memory the tables 
of measurement, and when I came in 
they were engaged in reciting, singsong, 
something that sounded like a sort of 
litany composed of feet, yards, rods, acres, 
gills, pints, quarts, ounces, pounds, and the 
rest. I looked .on at this proceeding for 
a few minutes; then a happy thought 
occurred to me and I asked the teacher to 
let me take the class in hand. I began by 
asking if anyone in the class had ever 
measured the class-room in which they 
were sitting. There was a dumb silence. 
Then I asked if anyone had ever marked off 
an acre of actual land, had ever measured 
a gill of water, or had ever weighed an 
ounce or a pound of sugar. Not a hand 
was raised in reply. 

Then I told the teacher that I would 
like to take charge of the class for a few 
days. Before the week was over I had 
seen to it that every member of the class 
had supplied himself with a rule or a 
measure of some sort. Under my direction 
the students measured the class-room 
and found what it would cost to paint 
the walls of the room. 

From the class-room we went to a part of 
the farm where the students were engaged 
in planting sweet potatoes. Soon we had 
an acre of sweet potatoes measured off. 
We computed the number of bushels 
raised on that acre and calculated the 
cost and profit of raising them. 


WEIGHING A LIVE PIG 


Before the week was over, the whole 
class had been through the boarding de- 
partment, where they had an opportunity 
to weigh actual sugar. From the steward 
we obtained some interesting figures as 
to how much sugar was used a day; then 
we computed how much was used by each 
student. We went to the farm again and 
weighed a live pig, and I had the class 
find out the selling price of pork on that 
particular day, not in Chicago but in 
Alabama. Ihad them calculate the amount 
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that — not an imaginary pig or a pig in 
Chicago — the pig that they had weighed 


would bring that day in the local market. 


It took some time to go through all these 
operations, but I think that it paid to do so. 
Besides, it was fun.. It was fun for me, 
and it was a great deal more fun for the 
students. Incidentally the teacher got 
an awakening and learned a lesson that I 
dare say he has never forgotten. 

At the present time, all teachers in 
the academic studies are expected to make 
a careful study of the work carried on by 
the students in the industries. Nearly 
every day, for example, some class in 
mathematics goes, under the charge of 
a teacher, into the shops or the dairy or 
out on the farm to get its problems in 
mathematics at first hand. Students are 
sent from the English classes to look up 
the history of some trade, or some single 
operation performed by students in the 
shop, and to write out an account of that 
trade or that operation for the benefit 
of the other members of the class. In such 
cases attention is paid not merely to 
the form in which the report is written 
but more especially to the accuracy 
and clearness of the statement. The 
student who prepares that kind of paper 
is writing something in which other stu- 
dents have a practical interest, and if stu- 
dents are not accurate there are always 
one or more students in the class who know 
enough about the subject to criticise and 
correct the statements made. The stu- 
dent in this case finds himself dealing with 
live matter, and he naturally feels respon- 
sibility for the statements that he makes — 
a responsibility that he would not feel 
if he were merely putting together facts 
that he had gathered from some encyclo- 
pedia or other second-hand source of 
information. 


STICKING TO COMMON THINGS 


In emphasizing the importance of study- 
ing things rather than books, I do not 
mean to underrate the importance of 
studying history, general literature, or 
any of the other so-called cultural studies. 
I do think, however, that it is important 
that young men and young women should 
first of all get clear and definite ideas of 
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things right about them, because these are 
the ideas by which they are going to meas- 
ure and interpret things farther removed 
from their practical interests. To young, 
inexperienced minds there seems to be a 
kind of fatal charm about the vague, the 
distant, and the mysterious. 

In the early days of freedom, when 
education was a new thing, the boy who 
went away to school had a very natural 
human ambition to be able to come back 
home in order to delight and astonish 
the old folks with the new and strange 
things that he had learned. If he could 
speak a few words in some strange tongue 
that his parents had never heard before, 
or read a few sentences out of a book with 
strange and mysterious characters, he was 
able to make them very proud and happy. 
There was a constant temptation therefore, 
for schools and teachers to keep everything 
connected with education in a sort of twi- 
light realm of the mysterious and super- 
natural. Quite unconsciously they created 
in the minds of their pupils the impres- 
sion that a boy or a girl who had passed 
through certain educational forms and 
ceremonies had been initiated into some 
sort of secret knowledge that was inac- 
cessible to the rest of the world. Con- 
nected with this was the notion that 
because a man had passed through these 
educational forms and ceremonies, he had 
somehow become a sort of superior being 
set apart from the rest of the world—a 
member of the “Talented Tenth” or 
some other ill-defined and exclusive caste. 

Nothing, in my opinion, could be more 
fatal to the success of a student or to 
the cause of education than the general 
acceptance of any such ideas. In the 
long run it will be found that neither 
black people nor white people want such 
an education for their children, and they 
will not support schools that give it. 

My experience has taught me that the 
surest way to success in education, and in 
any other line for that matter, is to stick 
close to the common and familiar things — 
things that concern thé greater part of 
the people the greater part of the time. 

I want to see education as common as 
grass, and as free for all as sunshine and 


rain. 
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The way to open opportunities of educa- 
tion for everyone, however, is to teach 
things that everyone needs to know. [| 
venture to say that anything in any school, 
taught with the object of fitting students 
to produce and serve food, for example, 
will win approval and popularity for the 
school. The reason is simple. Every 
human being is interested, several times 
a day, in the subject of food; and a large 
part of the world is interested, either 
directly or indirectly, in its production 
and sale. 


‘ 


THE FOLLY OF ‘‘ IMAGINARY TRIPS” 


Not long ago I attended the closing 
exercises of a high school in a community 
composed mainly of people in the humble 
walks of life. The general theme of the 
graduating addresses was ‘‘an imaginary 
trip to Europe.” Of course the audience 
was bored, and I was not surprised that a 
number of people went to sleep. As a 
matter of fact, I do not think that the 
parents of a single student who delivered 
one of these addresses had ever been to 
Europe or will have an opportunity to go 
at any time in the near future. The thing 
did not touch a common chord. It was 
too far removed from all the practical, 
human interests of which they had any 
experience. The average family in America 
is not ordinarily engaged in traveling 
through Europe for any large part of the 
time. Besides that, none of the members 
of this graduating class had ever been te 
Europe; consequently they were not 
writing about something of which the) 
had any real knowledge. 

Some years ago, in an effort to bring 
our rhetorical and commencement exer- 
cises into a little closer touch with real 
things, we tried the experiment at Tus- 
kegee of having students write papers on 
some subject of which they had first-hand 
knowledge. As a matter of fact, I believe 
that Tuskegee was the first institution that 
attempted to reform its commencement 
exercises in this particular direction. 

Ordinarily, at the closing exercises of 
a high school, graduates are expected to 
stand up on the platform and, out of all 
their inexperience, instruct their elders 
how to succeed in life. We were fortunate 
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at Tuskegee, in the thirty-seven industries 
carried on there and in the thousand acres 
of land that are cultivated, to be able to 
give our students, in addition to their 
general education, a pretty good knowledge 
of some one of the familiar trades or vo- 
cations. They have, therefore, something 
to talk about in their essays in which all 
of the audience are interested and with 
which all are more or less familiar. 

Instead of having a boy or girl read a 
aper on some subject like ‘Beyond the 
Alps lies Italy,” we have them explain 
and demonstrate to the audience how to 
build a roof, or the proper way to make 
cheese, or how to hatch chickens with an 
incubator. Perhaps one of the graduates 
in the nurses’ training-school will show how 
to lend “first aid to the injured.” 
If a girl is taking the course in dairying, 
she will not only describe what she has 
learned but will go through, on the plat- 
form, the various methods of operat- 
ing a modern dairy. 

Instead of letting a boy tell why one 
ought to do right, we ask him to tell 
what he has learned about the feeding of 


pigs, about their diseases, and the care of 
them when they are sick. In such a case 
the student will have the pig on the plat- 
form, in order to illustrate the methods of 
caring for it, and demonstrate to the audi- 
ence the points that he is trying to make. 


A GRADUATING SPEECH ABOUT CABBAGES 


One of our students in his commence- 
ment oration last May gave a description 
of how he planted and raised an acre of 
cabbages. Piled high upon the platform 
by his side were some of the largest and 
finest cabbages that I have ever seen. 
He told how and where he had obtained 
the seed; he described his method of 
preparing and enriching the soil, of working 
the land and harvesting the crop; and he 
summed up by giving the cost of the whole 
operation. In the course of his account of 
this comparatively simple operation, this 
student had made use of much that he 
had learned in composition, grammar, 
mathematics, chemistry, and agriculture. 
He had not merely woven into his narrative 
all these various elements that I have 
referred to, but he had given the audience 
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(which was made up largely of colored 
farmers from the surrounding country) 
some useful and practical information in 
regard to a subject which they understood 
and were interested in. I wish that any 
one who does not believe it possible to 
make a subject like cabbages interesting 
in a commencement oration could have 
heard the hearty cheers which greeted 
the speaker when, at the close of his 
speech, he held up one of the largest 
cabbages on the platform for the audience 
to look at and admire. As a matter of 
fact, there is just as much that is interest- 
ing, strange, mysterious, and wonderful; 
just as much to be learned that is edifying, 
broadening, and refining in a cabbage as 
there is in a page of Latin. There is, 
however, this distinction: it will make very 
little difference to the world whether one 
Negro boy more or less learns to construe 
a page of Latin. On the other hand, as 
soon as one Negro boy has been taught to 
apply thought and study and ideas to 
the growing of cabbages, he has started 
a process which, if it goes on and continues, 
will eventually transform the whole face 
of things as they exist in the South to-day. 

I have spoken hitherto about industrial 
education as a means of connecting 
education with life. The mere fact that 
a boy has learned in school to handle a 
plane or that he has learned something 
about the chemistry of the soil does not 
of itself insure that he has gained any new 
and vital grip upon the life about him. He 
must at the same time learn to use the 
knowledge and the training that he. has 
received to change and improve the 
conditions about him. 


‘“ MANUAL TRAINING ”’ THAT DID NOT TRAIN 


In my travels I have come across some 
very interesting and amusing examples of 
the failures of teachers to connect their 
teaching with real things, even when they 
had a chance right at hand to do so. I 
recall visiting, not long since, a somewhat 
noted school which has a department for 
industrial or hand training, concerning 
which the officers of the school had talked 
a great deal. Almost directly in front of 
the building used for the so-called indus- 
trial training I noticed a large brick 
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building in process of erection. In the 
construction of this building every prin- 
ciple of mechanics taught in the manual- 
training department of this institution 
was being put into actual use. Notwith- 
standing this fact, I learned upon inquiry 
that the teacher had made no attempt to 
connect what was taught in the manual- 
training department with the work on 
the brick building across the way. The 
students had no opportunity to work on 
this building; they had not visited it 
with their teacher; they had made no 
attempt to study the actual problems that 
had arisen in the course of its construction. 
As far as they were concerned, there was 
‘no relation whatever between the subjects 
discussed in the class-room or the operations 
carried on in the school shops and the work 
that was going on outside. All that they 
were getting in the school was, as far as I 
was able to learn, just as formal in its 
character, just as much an educational 
ceremony, as if they were engaged in 
diagraming a sentence in English or recit- 
ing the parts of a Latin verb. 

My experience in the little country- 
school in West Virginia first taught me that 
it was possible to take teaching outside of 
the text-book and deal with real things. 
I have learned from later experience that 
it is just as important to carry education 
outside of the school building and take it 
into the fields, into the homes, and into 
the daily life of the people surrounding 
the school. 

One of the most important activities 
of our school at Tuskegee is what we call 
our Extension Work, in which nearly all 
the departments of the Institute codperate. 
In fact, at the present time more attention, 
energy, and effort are directed to this work 
outside the school grounds, than to any 
other branch of work in which the school 
is engaged. 

It would be impossible to describe here 
all the ramifications or all the various forms 
which this extension work has taken in 
recent years. The thing that I wish to 
emphasize, however, is that we are seeking 
in this work less to teach (according to the 
old-fashioned notion of teaching) than to 
improve conditions. We are trying to 
improve the methods of farming in the 
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county surrounding the school, to change 
and improve the home life of the farming 
population, and to establish a model 
school system — not only for Macon but 
for several other counties in the state. 
Perhaps I can best illustrate what I mean 
when I say that education should connect 
itself with life, by describing a type of 
rural school which we have worked out and 
are seeking to establish in Macon County. 
There are several schools in our county 
which might be called, in a certain sense, 
model country-schools. There are nearly 
fifty communities in which, during the 
last four or five years, new school-buildings 
have been erected and the school terms 
lengthened to eight and nine months, 
largely with funds collected from the 
Negro farmers under the direction and 
inspiration of the Tuskegee Institute. 


‘ 


THE STORY OF 


The school that I have in mind is known 
as the “Rising Star.’”’ That is the name 
that the colored people gave to their 
church, and that is now the name which 
has become attached to the little farming 
community surrounding it. The “Rising 
Star’? community is composed of some 
score or more of hard-working, thrifty, suc- 
cessful, Negro farmers, the larger number 
of whom own their own land. There is 
no wealth in this community; neither is 
there much, if any, actual want. When 
I first made the acquaintance of “Rising 
Star,”’ soon after beginning my work in 
Alabama, the church which gave the 
neighborhood its name was an old, dilapi- 
dated building, located in a _ worn-out 
field. It was about the worst-looking 
building that I had ever seen, up to that 
time, in which to carry on the work o! 
saving men’s souls. The condition of the 
farm houses, the farms, and the school was 
in keeping with the condition of the church. 
This was true also of the minister. He 
was run-down and dilapidated. I used 
frequently to go Sunday afternoons to 
hear him preach. His sermons usually 
held on for about an hour and a half. I 
remember that I used to study them care- 
fully from week to week in the hope that 
I might hear him utter, at some time or 
other, a single sentence that seemed to me 


‘RISING STAR” 
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to have any practical value to any man, 
woman, or child in his congregation. I 
was always disappointed, however. Al- 
most without exception, his sermons 
related to something that is supposed to 
have taken place two or three thousand 
years ago, or else they were made up of a 
vivid description of the horrors of hell 
and of the glories of heaven. 

Not far from the church, in another 
old field, there was a little broken-down, 
unsightly building which had never been 
touched by paint or whitewash. This 
was the school. The teacher went with 
the minister. He had about fifty or 
sixty children in his school, but the things 
that he taught them had no more relation 
to the life of that community than the 
preacher’s sermons had. The weakness 
and poverty of this little Negro settlement 
gave me, however, the chance that I 
wanted. I determined to try there the 


experiment of building up a model school, 
one that should actually seek to artic- 
ulate school life into every-day life. I can- 
not give here a detailed history of this 
experiment, but I will briefly describe 


conditions as they exist to-day. 
LEARNING HOUSEWORK AT SCHOOL 


In place of the old building to which I 
have referred, there is now a comfortable 
five-room house, resembling in style and 
general appearance the cottages of the 
more prosperous farmers of the neighbor- 
hood. In this building, surrounded by 
its garden, with its stable and outbuildings 
adjoining, the teachers (a man and his 
wife) live and teach school. All of the 
rooms, as well as the garden and the stable, 
are used at different times in the day for 
teaching pupils the ordinary household 
duties of a farmer and his wife in that part 
of the country. Here the children learn 
to make the beds and to clean, dust, and 
* arrange the sitting-room. At noon they 
go into the kitchen, where they are taught 
to cook, and into the dining-room, where 
they are taught to lay the table and serve 
a farmer’s meal. The flowers in the front 
yard are cared for by the children of the 
school. The vegetables in the garden are 
those which have been found best adapted 
to the soil and needs of the community, 
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and all are planted and cared for by the 
teachers and students. There is a cow in 
the barn, and near by are pigs and poultry. 
The children are taught how to keep the 
cow-house, the pigsty, and the poultry- 
house clean and attractive. 

The usual academic studies of a public 
school are taught in the sitting-room. 
There is, however, this difference; the 
lessons in arithmetic consist for the most 
part of problems that have to do with the 
work that is going on at the time in the 
house, the garden, or on the farms in the 
surrounding community. As far as possi- 
ble, all the English composition work is 
based on matters connected with the daily 
life of the community. In addition to the 
ordinary reading-book, pupils in this school 
spend some time every week reading a little 
local agricultural newspaper which is pub- 
lished at Tuskegee Institute in the interest 
of the farmers and schools in the surround- 
ing county. 


TRANSFORMING A WHOLE COMMUNITY 


It is interesting to observe the effect 
of this teaching on the fathers and mothers 
of the children who attend this school. 
As soon as fathers discovered that their 
boys were learning in school to tell how 
much their pigs, cotton, and corn were 
worth, the fathers (who had been more 
or less disappointed with the results of 
the previous education) felt that the 
school was really worth something after 
all. When the girls began to ask their 
mothers to let them take their dresses to 
school so that they might learn to patch 
and mend them, these mothers began to 
get an entirely new idea of what school 
meant. Later, when these girls were 
taught to make simple garments in the 
school-room, their mothers became still 
more interested. They began to attend 
the mothers’ meetings, and before long 
there was a genuine enthusiasm in that 
community — not only for the school; and 
its teachers but for the household improve- 
ment that they taught. The teachers 
used their influence with the pupils first 
of all to start a crusade of whitewashing 
and general cleaning-up. Houses that 
had never known a coat of whitewash 
began to assume a neat and attractive 
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appearance. Better than all else, under 
the inspiration of this school and of the 
other schools like it the whole spirit of 
this community and the others throughout 
the county improved. 

In a short time a little revolution has 
taken place in the material, educational, 
moral, and religious life of “Rising Star.” 
The influence of the school has extended 
to the minister and to the church. At 
the present time the sermons that are 
preached in the church have a vital con- 
nection with the moral life of the commu- 
nity. I shall not soon forget one of my 
recent visits to the church. The minister 
chose for his text: ‘‘The earth is full of 
Thy riches,” and, to illustrate his sermon, 
he placed on the platform beside the pul- 
pit two bushels of prize corn which he 
himself had grown on his farm. When he 
came to expound his text he pointed with 
pride to his little agricultural exhibit as an 
indication of the real significance of this 
sentence from the Bible, which had never 
before had any definite meaning for him. 

Education, such as I have attempted to 
describe, touches the life of the white man 
as well as that of the black man. By 
encouraging Negro farmers to buy land 
and improve their methods of agriculture, 
it has multiplied the number of small 
land-owners and increased the tax-value 
of the land. Recent investigations show 
that the number of Negro land-owners 
in Macon County has grown more in the 
last five or six years than in the whole 
previous period since the abolition of 
slavery. Land that was selling for two 
and three dollars an acre five years ago 
is now worth fifteen and twenty dollars 
an acre. In many parts of the county, 
large plantations have been broken up and 
sold into small tracts to Negro farmers. 
At the last annual meeting of the Colored 
State Teachers’ Association, at Birming- 
ham, one teacher from Macon County re- 
ported that during the previous year she 
had organized a club among the farmers 
through which six hundred acres of land 
had been purchased in her community. 


HOW SCHOOLS HAVE REDUCED CRIME 


The struggles of the Negro farmer to 
lengthen the school term, and the competi- 
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tion among different local communities 
in the county in the work of building and 
equipping school buildings, has had the 
effect of leading the colored people to 
think about all kinds of matters that con- 
cern the welfare of their local communities. 
For example, Law and Order Leagues 
have been organized throughout Macon 
County to assist in enforcing the prohibi- 
tion law. I do not believe that there is a 
county in the state where these laws are 
better enforced than they are in our county 
at the present time. At the last sitting of 
the grand jury, only seventeen indictments 
for all classes of offences were returned. 
The next session of the criminal court will 
have, I am told, the smallest docket in 
its history. I am convinced that there 
is not a county in that state with so large 
a Negro population that has so small a 
number of criminals. 

Silently and almost imperceptibly, the 
work of education has gone on from year 
to year, slowly changing conditions — 
not only in Macon County but, to a greater 
or less extent, in other parts of Alabama 
and-of the South. Education of the kind 
that I have described has helped to dimin- 
ish the cost of production on the farm and, 
at the same time, has steadily increased 
the wants of the farmers. In other words, 
it has enabled the Negro farmer to earn 
more money, and at the same time has 
given him a reason for doing so. 


LEARNING TO KEEP OUT OF DEBT 


Farmers have learned to plant gardens, 
to keep hogs and chickens, and, as far 
as possible, to raise their own food and 
fodder. This has led them to increase 
and sometimes double the annual amount 
of their labor. Under former conditions, 
the Negro farmer did not work more than 
150 days in the year. Merely to plant 
and harvest the cotton crop —he did not 
need to do so. 

In learning to raise his own provisions, 
the Negro farmer is no longer dependent 
to the same extent that he formerly was 
upon the landlord or the storekeeper. 
Under the old system the Negro farmer 
obtained his provisions (or ‘“advances’’ 
as they are called) from the storekeeper 
on credit. In order to carry him through 
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the year until the cotton crop was harvest- 
ed, the store-keeper borrowed from the 
local banker. The local banker borrowed, 
in turn, from the bankers in the city, who, 
perhaps, obtained a portion of their money 
from the large money-centres of the North. 
Every time this money passed from one 
hand to the other, the man who loaned 
collected toll from the man who borrowed. 
At the bottom, where the system connected 
up with the Negro farmer, the planter 
or store-keeper added something to the 
costs which had already accumulated — 
as a sort of insurance, and to pay the 
expenses of looking after his tenant and 
seeing that he did his work properly. 
All this sum, of course, was finally paid 
by the man on the soil. 

The farmer who has become independ- 
ent enough to raise his own provisions, 
or a large portion of them, does not need 
the supervision of his landlord in his 
farming operations. “At the present 
time the majority of the Negro farmers 
in Macon County get their money direct- 
ly from the bank and pay cash for their 
provisions. A number have money on 
deposit in the local banks. The bankers’ 
capital and deposits have increased so 
that they are not so dependent as they 
once were upon foreign capital to aid 
them in carrying on the farming opera- 
tions in the county. 

I do not mean to say that all this has 
been effected as a direct result of educa- 
tion; I merely wish to point out how in- 
timately the kind of education that we 
are trying to introduce does, in fact, touch 
all the fundamental interests of the com- 
munity. 

Naturally the influences that I have 
referred to do not end with the effects 
that I have already described. The 
results obtained have had a reflex influence 
upon the schools themselves. From the 
very beginning ‘of my work at Tuskegee, 
I saw that our problem was a double one. 
We had at first to work out a kind of 
education which would meet the needs 
of the masses of tke colored people. 
We had, in the second place, to convince 
the white people that education could be 
made of real value to the Negro. 

There are many sincere and honest 
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men in the South to-day who do not be- 
lieve that education has done or will do 
the race any good. In my opinion, 
Negro education will never be an entire 
success in the South until it gets the sym- 
pathy and support of these men. Argu- 
ments will not go far toward convincing 
men like these. It is necessary to show 
them results. 

The people in Macon County are not 
exceptional in this respect. Until a few 


years ago I think that I should have de- 
scribed the attitude of a majority of the 
white people in that county as indifferent. 
To-day I believe that I am safe in saying 
that nine-tenths of the people of Macon 
County believe in Negro education. 


GENEROUS HELP FROM SOUTHERN WHITES 


Let me speak of some of the ways in 
which this attitude of the white people 
has manifested itself. In the first place, 
when a school-house is to be built or some 
improvements to be made in the community 
where the white man lives, he contrib- 
utes money toward it. One white man 
in Macon County recently gave $100. 
toward the erection of such a school. A 
number of white planters, who a few 
years ago were indifferent on the subject 
of Negro education, give annual prizes 
to the colored people on their plantations. 
I know one planter who gives an annual 
prize to the Negro farmer who raises the 
largest number of bushels of corn on an 
acre of land. He gives another prize to 
the colored family which keeps its chil- 
dren in the public school the greatest num- 
ber of days during the year. He gives 
another prize to the woman who keeps 
her front yard in the best condition. 

One of the white bankers in Macon 
County has established an annual prize 
to be given to the Negro farmer who 
raises the best oats on a given plot of 
land. The editor of the county paper 
gives an annual prize to the school in the 
county that has the best spelling-class, 
the contest to take place at the annual 
Macon County Colored Farmers’ Fair. 
At these fairs exhibitions are made of 
vegetables and grain raised by the chil- 
dren on the school farms. There are also 
exhibitions of cooking and sewing done 
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by the children in the public schools of 
the county. Many of the white mer- 
chants and white farmers offer prizes 
for the best exhibition of agricultural 
products at this fair. 

Gradually, as I have said, improved 
methods of educating the Negro are 
extending the same influences throughout 
the state of Alabama and: the South. 


THE WORLD’S 


WORK 


In fact, wherever a school is actually 
teaching boys and girls to do something 
that the community wants, it is seldom that 
that school fails to enlist the interest and 
coéperation of all the people in that com- 
munity, whether they be black or white. 
This is, as definitely as I can express it, my 
own experience of the way in which educa- 
tors can and do solve the race problem. 


A WAY TOWARD THE MODEL CITY 


TAXING 
IDLE 


THE FOLLY OF 


MAKE THE 


THE MAN WHO BUILDS AN ATTRACTIVE 
LAND-OWNER RICHER IN LAND-VALUES THAT 


HOUSE, WHILE WE 
PROPERLY 


BELONG TO THE COMMUNITY —HOW GERMANY HAS REVOLUTIONIZED 


CITY-BUILDING 


BY TAXATION AND LAND-OWNERSHIP 


FREDERIC C. HOWE 


(AUTHOR OF “‘ PRIVILEGE AND DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA,” ETC.) 


\ N J HAT is the obstacle that blocks 
the projects for building cities, 
prevents their proper planning, 

compels the sacrifice of art, beauty, com- 

fort, and spaciousness in the location of 
public buildings, and precludes the laying 
out of parks, boulevards, and playgrounds? 

In other words, what is it that herds 

people into crowded tenements when the 

entire continent invites us to use and 
occupancy? 

The men who have built new cities 
like Dalny in the Far East, like the new 
town of Gary (laid out by the Steel Trust, 
in Indiana), and like the garden cities of 
England offer the answer. It is the pro- 
hibitive price of city land. It is the colos- 
sal cost of the necessary sites that cramps, 
cabins, and confines our cities; it is this 
that explains the tenement and the slum; 
it is this that prevents the orderly and 
symmetrical development of a city so 
that it may be a thing of beauty, of com- 
fort, and of joy. City-planning and the 
housing question are primarily land ques- 
tions. The Germans have recognized this 


fact and they have built the most wonder- 
ful cities in modern times. So has Great 
Britain, in the town-planning legislation 
enacted in 1909. So, too, has France. 
In all these countries town-planning and 
scientific city-building has been predicated 
on the control of the land by the city. 
For the city of the future is to be built 
along exact plans, just as a great private 
estate or a fine office-building. It will 
be laid out in advance of its growth; and 
parks, boulevards, streets, and allotments 
will all be approved by experts employed 
for that purpose by the city. No longer 
is the city to be treated as an accident 
and left to grow as the land-speculator 
wills. 

Germany has set the pace in city- 
building,/as in many other reforms. It 
is the only country in the world that has 
treated the subject asa science. Germany 
designs its cities as the World’s Fairs at 
Chicago or St. Louis were designed by 
landscape artists and architects. They 
are planned from the bottom up. And 
the thing in most striking contrast with 
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our own cities is the power which the 
German municipality enjoys over the 
land within its limits. During the summer 
of 1909 I visited a number of the leading 
cities of Germany and found that many 
officials insisted, with no feeling of apology, 
that the city must own all of the land 
within its limits. Only by ownership, 
it was said, could the housing problem be 
solved; only in this way could parks, 
streets, boulevards, and planning projects 
be carried out and industrial development 
be made to harmonize with the ideals of 
what these experts felt that the modern 
city could be made. In pursuance of 
this policy the German city approaches 
the land question in three ways, all of 
which are novel. First, by ownership. 
A surprising number of cities own not 
only parks and open spaces, but great 
wooded estates outside of the city, which 
are used for pleasure as well as for profit. 
They are worked as forest preserves. A 
large part of the building area within the 
city is owned as well. Some idea of the 
holdings of the ‘cities can be got from 
the accompanying diagrams. 

Some cities are also active speculators 
in city and suburban land. They make 
a business of buying and selling for profit. 
Diisseldorf, for instance, a city of 300,000, 
has set aside a fund of $5,500,000 for the 
purpose of land-speculation. 

The city controls the land-owner and 
land-speculator in yet another way. Only 
apart of the site may be built upon. The 
percentage differs according to the section 
of the city. In the business centres the 
owner may use as much as 60 per cent.; 
in the outskirts, only 35 percent. Build- 
ings, too, are limited in height, the usual 
provision being that they shall not exceed 
the width of the street. Similar restraints 
are imposed on factory owners, who are 
confined to certain sections of the out- 
lying territory, usually to that side of 
the town which is away from the pre- 
vailing winds. Thus the land-speculator, 
owner, builder, and manufacturer are 
compelled to use their land so that it 
will not be offensive to neighboring 
owners or in any way prejudicial to the 
harmonious planning of the city as laid 
out by the city council. The city and 
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the comfort of its citizens are the primary 
considerations. 


THE GERMAN TAX ON LAND-VALUES 


The third contribution which Germany 
has made to the subject of city planning — 
and a contribution which has swept over 
Europe into Great Britain, Austria, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland —is a system of 
local taxation which discourages the land- 
speculator and gives to the city a new 
and constantly-increasing revenue. Auto- 
cratic Germany, ruled as it is by the 
reactionary three-class system of voting, 
which places the cities in the hands of 
the large tax-payers, is the last country 
in the world where we should expect the 
teachings of Henry George to take root 
and be applied. And the Germans deny 
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OWNED LAND WITHIN THE CITY-LIMITS 


that they have adopted the single-tax 
idea in taxing the ‘unearned increment,”’ 
just as they deny that there is any- 
thing socialistic in the state-ownership of 
mines and railroads or the city-ownership 
of docks, street railways, gas, and many 
kinds of enterprises which in this country 
are in private hands. Still Germany does 
tax the “unearned increment” of land. 

“Of course we do not like to pay any 
more taxes,” a prominent manufacturer 
in one of the German cities said to me; 
“but we cannot very well object to the 
taxation of increasing land-values, for 
of course the city creates them; they 
would not exist were it not for the people 
and the industry; they do not really belong 
to the owners, and in all justice the city 
ought to take at least a part of what 
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it has created.”” Under the new tax the 
land is appraised every fifteen or twenty 
years, and any increase in value is subject 
to a tax. In case of sale the profits 
realized are subject to the same sort of 
taxation. The seller is compelled to give 
up a portion of the gains which have been 
created by the growth of the city, the 
opening of new territory, the development 
of transit to the suburbs, or any of the 
thousand influences which add to the 
value of city land. Unimproved land is 
taxed more heavily than that which is 
improved, while the percentage taken 
by the city increases with the profit 
realized by the owner. It ranges from 1 
to 33 per cent. of the net profits. 

This experiment, which had its begin- 
ning in Frankfort less than ten years ago, 
has spread to nearly all of the cities of 
Germany. It inspired the budget of Great 
Britain in 1909, which the great land-own- 
ers in the House of Lords rejected. And it 
is of especial interest to America, where 
every innovation in taxation is viewed 
with suspicion, because the German city is 


administered by experts, by men trained | 


in the universities and in the technical 
schools and by years of experience in city 
matters; and the officials are chosen, not 
by a democratic ballot, but by the business 
men and the large tax-payers who (under 
the Prussian three-class system of voting) 
are absolutely in control of the politics 
of the cities. Moreover, we have the 
best sort of machinery for applying the 
German system, for we already levy a 
‘ large part of our taxes upon land; and, as 
we revalue our real estate periodically 
(often every year), we can easily ascertain 
the increase in values with accuracy. 


LAND-TAXATION AND CITY-PLANNING 


What has the taxation of land-values 
to do with city-planning and the housing 
question? How will it promote the city 
beautiful or aid in the realization of the 
ambitious plans which our cities are be- 
ginning to project? Has municipal tax- 
ation anything to do with the price of 
land? Can taxation be adjusted to pro- 
mote a social policy as well as defray the 
increasing needs of the community? 

I spent some years as secretary of 
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the Tax Conference of Pennsylvania and 
recently served on the Board of Real- 
Estate Appraisers of the city of Cleve. 
land, Ohio. And I have become con- 
vinced that the taxation of land-values is 
not only just but it is the easiest and most 
fundamental of all means for the cure of 
the housing question and the proper build- 
ing and planning of cities. By the taxation 
of land-values I mean the taxation of the 
site or speculative value in land, and not 
land itself. In other words, that all of 
the local revenues should be taken from 
ground or land rents, just as is now com- 
monly done by private individuals under 
the ground-rent system which prevails uni- 
versally in Baltimore and in the business 
centres of our large cities. This would be 
brought about by a very simple law which 
exempted houses, buildings, improvements 
and personal property from _ taxation. 
Then local taxes would fall automatically 
on the land alone. 

There is no difficulty about ascertaining 
the real value of land, as was for a long 
time assumed. As a matter of fact, it 
is the easiest thing in the world to do. 
New York City has since 1903 separated 
its valuations of land and improvements. 
Boston has done the same thing for 
a much longer period. The tax board 
of Cleveland perfected an organization, 
trained its experts, and completed the 
assessments of all the land as well as all 
the buildings within the city in six months’ 
time;and did it more justly, more easily, and 
more economically than I thought possible. 
And the land valuation was made with the 
minimum of complaint and protest. It 
met with almost universal approval. 

Is this suggestion just? Is it fair to 
tax only one kind of property — land? 
I fancy the apparent injustice of the 
proposal delays this reform more than any 
other cause. And yet the taxation of 
land-values alone is the most just of all 
systems of taxation. It is merely taking 
that which has been created by society. 
The 4,000 million dollars of land-values 
in New York City, equal to two-thirds of 
the cost of the Civil War, is due to the 
growth and development of the city. 
It was not created by the thrift, enter- 
prise, or ability of the owners, or by any 
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service which they render to society. 
So far as they are concerned, the colossal 
value is an unearned increment. It is 
due wholly to the growth of population 
and the progress of society. And the 
tax suggested involves merely the taking 
by the community of that which the 
community has created. 


NO OTHER CITY REVENUE REQUIRED 


Is such a tax adequate? Can we 
abandon all other forms of revenue? As 
a matter of fact the ground-rents (not 
including building-rents) of our cities 
are colossal. They far exceed every pos- 
sible need of the most extravagant com- 
munity. They would more than pay 
all of the local needs. In New York 
City, the real estate is valued every 
year. During the four years from 1904 
to 1908 the value of the land, ex- 
clusive of improvements, increased from 
$3, 057,161, 290 to $3,843, 165,597. In four 
years’ time the speculative increase alone 
amounted to $786,004,307, or nearly 
$200,000,000 a year. The increase is 
fairly normal from year to year and re- 
flects the birth-rate and the growth of 
population. During these four years the 
total expenditures of the city amounted to 
about $160,000,000 a year, or $40,000,000 
less than the speculative increase in the 
value of the land. With perfect safety 
New York could declare: “‘We will levy 
no taxes on real estate or personal prop- 
erty in 1911; we will abandon all revenues 
from licenses, from the excise taxes and all 
other forms of revenue, and will content 
ourselves with the increase in value which 
takes place in the land. From this source, 
which is our creation, we will run the city 
and relieve all property and business from 
taxation.” Under such a proposal, which 
would take not a penny of anything which 
exists to-day, the city could be operated 
and in addition enjoy a surplus which 
would build a subway every year equal 
to the first one constructed from the 
Battery to Harlem, and at no cost to the 
people of the city. The German statisti- 
cians estimate that land-values in a grow- 
ing city increase at the rate of about 4 per 
cent. a year, which would be somewhat 
less than the increase above indicated. 
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New York City is not exceptional. 
Similar investigations and assessments 
in Boston, Washington, San Francisco, 
and elsewhere show that the speculative 
increase in the value of the land amounts 
to more than the annual expenditures of 
these cities. 

But even were land-values stationary, 
the present ground-rents far exceed the 
city’s needs. In New York the land-rent 
(not including building-rents) enjoyed 
by ground landlords amounts to approx- 
imately $200,000,000 a year. ‘This is 
arrived at by assuming that the total 


TOTAL 
GROUND RENT 
$250,000,000 


The entire circle represents New York City’s ground-rent; the 
shaded area represents $160,000,000 for annual expenditures; the 
white area, $90,000,000, shows what would be the income left to 
the owners if all revenues came from ground-rent alone. 


$200,000,000 


The entire circle represents New York City’s annual specu- 
lative increase in land-values; the white segment shows the pro- 
portion that would be left to the speculator if all the city’s éx- 
penditures were paid by this method of taxation alone. 


assessed value of $3,843,165,597 has this 
value by reason of a fair return in 
interest, which, figured at 5 per cent., 
amounts to $192,158,279. This, too, is 
after the city has taken in taxation at 
least $50,000,000 from these total rentals; 
so that the total fund available for taxa- 
tion is approximately $250,000,000, or 
nearly $100,000,000 more than the present 
local budget. 

Were the city to abandon all other 
forms and sources of revenue and tax 
only land-values, the distribution of ground- 
rent would be as follows: Total ground- 
or land-rent of city (including taxes), 
$250,000,000. Total taxes taken from 
rent, $160,000,000. Total income left to 
owners, $90,000,000. 
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Let us see what would follow from 
exempting houses and buildings from 
taxation and an increase in the rate on 
land. How would it affect the building 
of cities and the housing of the people? 
What are the social and industrial con- 
sequences of such a taxing policy? 


PENALIZING INDUSTRIOUS OWNERS 


France levies a tax on windows. As 
one travels through French villages he 
sees the windows oi the peasant sealed 
up with cement. The people live in 
darkness in order to escape a tax. During 
the eighteenth century a chimney-tax 
was imposed in Ireland. The Irish tenant 
met the tax by tearing down his chimneys. 
He preferred to live in the dirt and smoke 
of a chimney-less cabin rather than be 
taxed. The tax destroyed the thing taxed, 
just as it always tends to do. 

Economists all protest against these 
medieval taxes. They smile at the short- 
sightedness of the French statesmen. 
Are we in America any wiser than the 
French in our methods of local taxation? 
They are probably just as honest in their 
approval of the window-taxes as we are 
in our admiration of the tax on houses and 
improvements which discourages, fines, 
and punishes him who builds a house, or 
improves his estate, or erects a model 
tenement, or conforms to the sanitary 
regulations of our cities. For do we not 
tax the man who builds a_ beauti- 
ful building more heavily than him 
who builds an ugly one? Do we not 
punish with a fine him who erects a 
model tenement, and thereby encourage 
the lazy owner who is content with his 
slum? Do we not penalize the farmer 
or the workman who paints his house, 
or adorns his dwelling with things of art 
and beauty, or employs an architect in- 
stead of a contractor? Do not our laws 
in effect applaud the man who leaves his 
property and his land as disreputable as 
possible? Do we not say to the farmer: 


if you put your land in market gardening 
we will assess you $500 an acre, but if you 
let it grow up in weeds we will assess you 
but $50 an acre? At least that is the way 
it appears to every tax-payer, be he great 
or small. 


It consciously or unconsciously 
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affects his mind in every contemplated 
improvement. These are the arguments 
that are advanced to village and township- 
assessors by farmers and home-owners 
who resent instinctively the injustice of 
being taxed because they do a thing for 
which they know they should be ap- 
plauded. Further than this, we encourage 
men to hold land idle. We discourage 
improvements. This is clearly the result 
of taxing houses, buildings, crops, machin- 
ery, and personal property. 


BUILD A FIRE BEHIND THE SPECULATOR 


Now let us see what would happen to 
the idle land-speculator, to the man who 
does nothing with his land in the city or 
in the suburbs, as well as to the energetic 
farmer who wants to own as beautiful 
a house as possible, to the man who erects 
a fine apartment or a model tenement, to 
the man who instals new plumbing and 
complies with all the tenement regula- 
tions—if we were to reverse our present 
system and repeal all taxes on improve- 
ments and houses. We should then give 
legal encouragement to the things that 
we most want: to buildings, to houses and 
factories, to model tenements, to truck 
gardening, to art, architecture, and beauty. 
We should encourage industry and cheapen 
the prices of things in the stores as well 
as the rents in the cities. We _ should 
stamp with public approval the man who 
contributes to the well-being of humanity, 
rather than penalize him for his industry. 
We should encourage the man who pro- 
duces wealth. These surely are the re- 
sults which would follow from ceasing to 
tax the things that we most want, just 
as the taxation of windows and chimneys 
led to their disuse. 


HOW A SLEEPY TOWN WAS AROUSED 


But stimulating as the exemption of 
houses and improvements from taxation 
would be, it is but one of the gains which 
would flow from the reform suggested. 
The great gain would come in another 
way. I have seen a sleepy. town in west- 
ern Pennsylvania converted into an active 
manufacturing community by the assess- 
ment of vacant estates as building-sites 
rather than as farming land. The asses 
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sors placed the property on the tax-rolls 
at what it was worth rather than at 
what the owners happened to use it for. 
In consequence the owners got busy. 
They divided up their holdings, which 
had been in the family for generations. 
They sold them out in allotments. In 
a few years’ time the city increased in 
population more than 50 per cent. People 
acquired homes who had previously been 
tenants. The whole aspect of the city 
underwent a change, for the old families 
were no longer able to sit idly on their 
land. The burden of taxation was so 
great that it had to be sold. And, having 
sold the land, the owners had to invest 
their money. They organized industry, 
established new enterprises, gave employ- 
ment to workmen, and produced wealth. 
The fire which was started behind the 
idle land-speculator set a hundred other 
forces in motion which redounded to the 
well-being of the community. 

This is the first effort of an increased 
tax on land. It penalizes ‘‘the dog in 
the manger.” It checks speculation. It 
brings land into use. I have always 
felt that the colossal building operations, 
which have completely altered the appear- 
ance of the city of New York within the 
last ten years, had their origin in the 
change of the taxing methods in 1903. 
In that year the land was assessed at its 
full value. The burden of taxation was 
so great that men had to use their land 
in its most productive way. It is this 
that has brought down the antiquated 
buildings and substituted for them the 
wonderful creations which have been 
erected in their stead. It has been said 
that the cities of Ohio always witness a 
building boom following upon the decennial 
appraisal of real estate. And it is reason- 
able to believe that this is true. 


TO BRING IDLE LAND TO MARKET 


But I have not yet touched on the 
greatest of all benefits which would fol- 
low city-planning, the building of cities, 
and the housing question—and_ that 
benefit is the cheapening of land. It 


would do this in two ways. First, the 
taxation of land forces it into use; it 
brings it to the market. And this is an 
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unmixed blessing. We should feel that 
it is a crime for men to produce bread 
or clothes or shoes and hold them merely 
for speculation. And yet the speculative 
holding of land is even more costly to 
society than the withholding of these 
necessities of life. For, given the land, we 
can produce wealth; and the forcing of idle 
land into the market would bring down 
its price. This is the inevitable result 
of increasing the supply of any commodity. 
It has been estimated that at least half 
of the land in every large city is held out 
of use all the time by speculators. The 
second influence that cheapens land-values 
is the reduction of the rent or income 
which it produces. For a tax on land- 
values is paid by the landlord; it is taken 
from ground-rent. The landlord cannot 
shift it on to some one else as he can a 
tax on houses or on any other wealth pro- 
duced under competition. I need hardly 
verify this from authorities, yet an appre- 
ciation of this fact is so fundamental to 
an understanding of the effects which 
would follow, that I quote two leading 
economists on the subject. Ricardo, the 
great English political economist, says: 

“A tax on rent would affect rent only; it 
would fall wholly on landlords, and could not 
be shifted to any class of consumers. The 
landlord could not raise rent.” 


John Stuart Mill confirms this state- 
ment. He says: 

“A tax on rent falls wholly on the lJand- 
lord. There are no means by which he can 
shift the burden upon any one else. A tax 
on rent, therefore, has no effect other than 
the obvious one. It merely takes so much 
from the landlord and transfers it to the 
state.” 

Let us make the statement concrete. 
If a man is getting $50 a year ground-rent 
from a piece of land, the land is worth 
the capitalized value of the ground-rent, 
or $1,000. Now if the state increases 
the tax and takes $20 of this ground-rent, 
the landlord’s income will fall to $30, 
which (capitalized as before) makes the 
land worth $600. If the tax is still 
further increased to 4 per cent., the 
capital value of the land is reduced to 
$200; and if the tax is increased to 5 per 
cent., the capital value of the land dis- 
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appears altogether, for all of its earnings 
have been taken in taxes. In other words, 
ground-rent is the income that is left 
after taxes are” deducted. If taxes are 
increased, rent is decreased. If taxes are 
diminished, rent is increased. The land- 
lord and the state are really partners in 
the ownership of the land. 


THE LAND-OWNER PAYS THE TAX 


It may be said that the landlord will 
meet any increase in taxes by an increase 
in rent, just as the taxes on sugar, clothes, 
or any other commodity are shifted to 
the final consumer. But this he cannot 
do, as experience has demonstrated. The 
land-tax remains where it is originally 
placed. Certainly, so far as vacant land 
is concerned, there is no one but the land- 
lord to pay the taxes. He could only 


shift the tax by leasing the land to some 
one to use; and if all the land were thus 
brought into use, the competition of 
sellers and users would be such that this 
of itself would bring down the price of 
land, just as it does the price of every- 


thing else. 

It is this cheapening of land-values 
that is so important in the solution of 
the housing question or the planning of 
cities. This, with the stimulus to use 
the land, would bring about a revolution 
in city-building that would surpass all 
of the regulatory measures and all of the 
health and sanitary inspection that can 
be devised. There is no reason why the 
building of homes should not inspire the 
same sort of ingenuity, skill, and scien- 
tific enthusiasm that is awakened by the 
building of automobiles. And such skill 
would be awakened were the land-owner 
subjected to the same sort of pressure that 
drives the manufacturer and the business 
man. This the taxation of land will 
bring about. And if the owner of land 
were compelled to build houses, and were 
those houses relieved from taxation, there 
would arise a competition for tenants 
that would of itself solve the housing 
problem. Then owners would introduce 
beauty and the latest sanitary devices 
from necessity rather than from legal 
compulsion. The builders would be 
moved by self-interest to devise attrac- 
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tive homes rather than warehouses for 
human beings. Home-building is a 
backward industry. It has not begun 
to keep pace with other things. In all 
essentials we build houses much as we 
did fifty years ago. The reason is that 
population is always outrunning the sup- 
ply of houses. Almost anything can be 
rented in our cities, no matter how cheap, 
tawdry, or unhoimelike it may be. 

This I think is verified by New York 
City. No city in the world approaches 
the American metropolis in the con- 
venience, attractiveness, and _ splendor 
of the office-buildings and apartment- 
houses, or the wonderful ingenuity of 
the hotels. Buildings begin to be anti- 
quated almost as soon as they are com- 
pleted. Twenty years’ time sees a great 
reduction in their rent, or brings about 
their demolition. This is not due to the 
high price of land. If that were the 
cause,.London would surpass New York 
in splendor, and Chicago would vie with 
it. It is due to the honest valuation of 
land and the high tax imposed upon it. 
And if we carried the tax still higher, 
if we doubled the existing rate, land- 
lords would be compelled to enter a race 
for tenants just as automobile manv- 
facturers now race for purchasers. House 
and apartment building and the housing 
question would be subject to the same 
laws of competition that govern other 
businesses. 

This cheapening of land, which can be 
carried to any extent by taxation, would 
make city building easy. It would en- 
able parks, boulevards, and docks to 
be acquired and developed; it would 
permit the location of public buildings 
and the opening up of open spaces and 
playgrounds. Public buildings could be 
grouped so as to secure the maximum of 
architectural effect, while suburbs could 
be laid out in a generous and beautiful 
manner. There is no reason why the 
cities of the future should not be garden 
cities — just such garden cities as Wash- 
ington, Diisseldorf, Frankfort, and a dozen 
cities in Europe — just such garden cities 
as have been planned by philanthropists 
and business men. The only obstacle 
is the prohibitive price of city land. 
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The great advantage of the reform 
suggested lies in the fact that it is auto- 
matic. An ounce of taxation will do 
more to clean up a slum than a score 
of sanitary policemen. Self-interest is 
the moving force in all other business. 
Why should it not be made operative 
on the land-owner? 
right to be made rich by the growth of 
the community. Nor has he any vested 
right to hold land out of use, to block 
the orderly development of the city, and 
at the same time make the price of 
all other land so high that the rents of 
the whole community are forced up in 
consequence. For that is what happens. 
It is the withholding of land from use 
that explains the high rents of our cities; 
it is this that lies at the root of the hous- 
ing problem; it is this that is responsible 
for the high cost of living — for only a 
fraction (and a very small fraction) of the 
land in America is used. And yet it is 
all owned. And I have never met a 
land-owner who did not feel that his 
land was worth from 50 to roo per cent. 
more than it would really produce. Try 


He has no vested 
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to buy farming land within ‘twenty miles 
of any large city and see the prices which 
are asked. Study the metropolitan values 
asked for business sites in the Western 
cities. 

The cities of Australasia as well as 
those of northwest Canada have already 
recognized the justice as well as the ex- 
pediency of exempting improvements from 
local taxation. Nearly a hundred com- 
munities in Australasia have abolished 
the house and improvement-tax, while 
within the last few years quite a number 
of the new cities in western Canada have, 
by municipal action, done the same thing. 
The inspiration of this action was in 
each case the same. It was the desire 
to check land-speculation and encourage 
building. And the testimony of all these 
experiments is to the same effect. Off- 
cials, business men, and ordinary citizens 
unite in admitting that the burden of 
taxation has tended to the breaking-up of 
great estates; it has led to an encourage- 
ment to building that was unprecedented, 
and has stimulated not only the building 
of homes but their ownership as well. 
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THE EXPIRATION OF OUR TREATY WITH JAPAN AFFORDS OPPORTUNITY FOR A LARGE- 
VISIONED POLICY WORTHY OF OUR TRADITIONS —NEW LIGHT ON 
SECRETARY KNOX’S MANCHURIAN POLICY 


By W. 


UNUSUAL opportunity presents 
itself to Secretary Knox —an 
opportunity to promote the influ- 


A 
ence of the United States in the councils of 
world-politics; an opportunity to ensure 
years of peace between the two great 


nations which face each other on opposite 
sides of the Pacific; an opportunity to do 


a magnanimous act with the broad, 
humane outlook that characterized and 
secured the triumph of American diplo- 
macy in the Orient in the days of Com- 


B. H. 


modore Perry, Townsend Harris, Anson 
Burlingame, and John A. Bingham. It 
is an opportunity to compel, at one 
stroke, the enduring friendship of a 
nation and people who awakened to 
modern life in a spirit of gratitude toward 
us, but whose gratitude has been cooled 
by the nervous and ungrounded sus- 
picions which we have lately allowed 
ourselves to harbor, and the ungenerous 
temper which has lately marked our 
bearing toward them. 
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Our treaty with Japan will terminate 
(according to the view of the Department 
of State) in 1912. Japan’s treaties with 
other great Powers will terminate July 
17, IgII. 

Our treaty with Japan, as originally 
drawn by Secretary Gresham and Minister 
Kurino, provided that it should go into 
operation on July 17, 1899, and remain in 
force for twelve years from that date. 
The Senate, however, amended it with a 
clause which provided that either of the 
high contracting parties might, any time 
after the twelve years had expired, give 
notice of intention to terminate the 
arrangement, whereupon the treaty would 
expire twelve months later. The effect 
of the Senate amendment was to give 
the document a year’s longer life than 
that enjoyed by the conventions between 
Japan and the other Powers. 

Whatever may have been in the mind 
of the Senate when the extra clause was 
added, there is now evident no good 
reason why it should be taken advantage 
of; there is good reason why it should 
be waived and the treaty be permitted 
to die on the date originally fixed for its 
dissolution. 

Heretofore the United States has always 
been a leader among Western Powers 
dealing with Japan; if now we wait 
to negotiate our new treaty until the 
date upon which we may with technical 
justice insist, we shall have lost our 
leadership—shall have fallen into the 
position of a follower of the European 
Governments. 

When the discrepancy was first called 
to public attention, a momentarily grati- 
fying theory was advanced that it afforded 
an advantage to us, in this respect, 
namely: that it threw upon the European 
Powers the burden of the negotiations, 
leaving it to the United States only to 
reap (under the ‘‘most favored nation’’ 
clause) the fruits of their labors. 

To minds more shrewd than wise, 
that may seem good policy. To true 
statesmen of the type that has won the 
greatest triumphs for American diplomacy 
by independent, frank, open dealing; 
to statesmen of the type of Seward' and 


John Hay — and we believe we may add 
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Mr. Knox—it would surely seem a 
cheap and unworthy policy. It is true 
that Great Britain, Russia, Holland, and 
the rest of them were saved the expense, 
the long preparation, the labors, and perils 
that attended the expedition of Commodore 
Perry, and that, nevertheless, a few nfonths 
later they entered into complete enjoy- 
ment of the concessions which that illus- 
trious sailor and diplomat secured for 
the United States. But there is only one 
foreign monument on Japanese soil; that 
commemorates an American and, in the 
language with which it was dedicated, 
“the spot on which the modern civiliza- 
tion of our Japanese Empire had its 
beginning.”” Lord Elgin followed Town- 
send Harris into the Bay of Yeddo a 
month after that statesman-pioneer had 
brought to a conclusion his arduous 
labors in giving the Japanese their first 
lessons in the principles of international 
intercourse, and without labor England 
secured all the advantages that our 
minister had toiled for. But the prestige 
and the affectionate friendship of the awak- 
ened nation went to the United States. 

The unique regard in which the Japanese 
hold America; their gratitude, again and 
again confessed, and, except for a few 
recent superficial disturbances, as strong 
to-day as it was a generation ago, flows 
from the fact that we have habitually 
led, in dealings between Japan and the 
West. We were the first to offer to 
restore to the Japanese the right to fix 
their own tariff duties, innocently sur- 
rendered in their earliest treaties. We 
likewise first consented to give back to 
Japan the right to try foreigners in its 
own courts. Both these concessions the 
European Powers denied it down to 1894. 
We alone, of the three Powers whose 
ships suffered under the attack of the 
anti-foreign daimio of Choshu, refunded 
to Japan our share of the indemnity 
exacted for that affair. An American 
President’s good offices were volunteered 
and employed in ending the Japan-China 
War. Another American President ten- 
dered the mediation which brought the 
Russo-Japanese conflict to a close. 

In the light of a tradition like this, it is 
inconceivable that anyone in a responsible 
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position at Washington could harbor the 
idea of deliberately holding back until the 
European Powers had done our work for 
us. It is inconceivable, and it is not the 
case. THE Worip’s Work has been at 
pains to ascertain whether the gentlemen 
chargéd, under our laws, with negotiating 
treaties, believe that any advantage will 
accrue to us from the circumstance that 
our treaty with Japan holds good a year 
longer. No one in the Department of 
State sees any possible advantage in the 
circumstance. A ‘“‘most favored nation”’ 
clause looks forward as well as back- 
ward, and any favor that any other Power 
obtains, at any time will inure to us. 
As a matter of fact, we have no favors 
to ask of Japan. We want nothing that 
Japan will not freely accord us. There 
is only one point to be discussed, whenever 
the new treaty is negotiated, and that 
point is of not the slightest practical im- 
portance to us. It is of very serious 


sentimental importance to Japan — and 
sentimental considerations are most serious 
to a people newly arrived at maturity, 
just in process of being admitted to the 


family of nations. At the end of Article 
II of the present treaty is a clause under 
which the United States Government 
expressly reserves the right to limit or 
forbid the immigration of Japanese. 

It ought to be sufficient to say that the 
United States has and would have that 
right were the treaty’ silent. It is an 
attribute of a sovereign state to take 
what measures it deems necessary to 
guard its shores; we now watch very 
closely the immigration from southern 
Europe, and limit it according to our own 
laws; we need no treaty provision. The 
Article II clause in the Japan Treaty is a 
gratuitous insult to a friendly people. 

Doubly gratuitous and doubly an in- 
sult, for it insists brutally on a right of 
which we not only have no need to speak, 
but which Japan has rendered it unneces- 
sary for us to exercise. Japan is now 
voluntarily limiting its emigration to 
America far more effectively than we 
should ever be able to limit Japanese 
Immigration. It has been doing this for 
three years, and that it will continue to 
do so is made certain by its annexation 


- 
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of Korea and the fast-growing importance 
of its concessions in Manchuria — vast 
regions into which every dictate of wise 
policy bids it pour all its surplus popula- 
tion. In the year ending June 30, 1907, 
Japanese immigrants to the United States 
numbered 31,000; the following year the 
figure fell by half; in the year ending 
June 30, 1909, it fell to 3,275; in the year 
ending June 3oth last, less than 3,000 
Japanese came in — travelers, students, 
government officials exclusively. There 
is now no Japanese immigration to restrict. 
There is no need for an immigration clause 
in the treaty. There is no need to humili- 
ate a friendly people by insisting on a 
doubly unnecessary stipulation that is 
acutely distasteful to them. 

Here is an opportunity for a piece of 
real statesmanship, such as we believe 
President Taft and Mr. Knox are capable 
of. The Japanese Government is dis- 
appointed over the prospect of a postpone- 
ment of the negotiations until 1912. It 
is likely that the Japanese public will be 
puzzled when they hear of the delay. It 
would be the part of wisdom and friendli- 
ness, it would be conducive to our prestige, 
to terminate the existing treaty and to 
make a new one at once. It would be 
wisdom worthy of the best days of our 
diplomacy to cancel, unasked, the immigra- 
tion clause. What that would mean to the 
Japanese we can probably not imagine, 
but it is safe to say that it would revive 
the memory of our championship, against 
all Europe, of Japan’s right to fix its 
own tariffs and run its own courts, stir 
anew its grateful recollection of our de- 
cisive part in introducing it into the 
modern world, and draw from it such 
pledges of its loyal friendship that the 
most suspicious could no longer doubt. 


The present moment seems to mark a 
pause in Far Eastern diplomacy, and it 
might not be amiss to glance at our posi- 
tion in Asia. Secretary Knox’s policy 
is popularly believed to have suffered a 
set-back in China. The fact is, as we 
believe, the set-back is but momentary. 

The recent incidents of our Far East- 
ern diplomacy are these three — the inci- 
dent of the Hu Kuang loan, that of the 
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Chinchau-Aigun Railway, and that of 
the Manchurian neutralization scheme. 
Some new information may now be given 
about these incidents. 


II 


The HuKuang loan was one negotiated 
with Chinamen by German, French, and 
British financiers. Secretary Knox pro- 
tested against it until arrangements were 
made whereby American financiers par- 
ticipated in it. Secretary Knox’s inter- 
ference was popularly described as “dollar 
diplomacy”’ and was ascribed solely to 
his friendly interest in the prosperity of 
Wall Street bankers. The fact, of course, 
is that any concern for American bankers 
was the least consideration in the Secre- 
tary’s mind. What his protest accom- 
plished was this: It gave this Government 
a standing in China; and it assured us a 
hand in the reformation of the Chinese 
Government now beginning , and a voice 
in the revision of the Chinese currency 
system and the Chinese tariffs. For the 
interest on the Hu Kuang loan certain 


revenues were pledged; the holders of 
this loan, therefore, were in the position 
of enjoying peculiar rights over the ad- 


ministration of these revenues. When 
the revenue and fiscal system of China 
came to be reformed, the British, French 
and Germans would have been in a position 
to say to the United States: “Our rights 
in this matter are clear, but on what 
ground do you profess to have any voice 
here?” 

Secretary Knox’s protest ought not, 
therefore, to be understood at all as a 
piece of “dollar diplomacy”; its motive 
was not so much to secure an opening 
for American capital in China as to assure 
the United States a voice in the impend- 
ing reformation of Chinese affairs. 

The Chinchau-Aigun Railway project 
contemplated a North and South line, 
one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
miles west of the Manchurian Railway. 
It was a plan conceived by the English 
firm of Paulings and a group of American 
bankers, including J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, Kuhn, Loeb & Company, the First 
National Bank, and the National City 
Bank. After Mr. Willard Straight, rep- 
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resenting this coalition, had signed a 
preliminary contract with the Viceroy 
of Manchuria, the State Department was 
appealed to for any support it might be 
able to give. It was perfectly willing 
to see the plan go through, and determined 
to offer to codperate with the British 
Foreign Office in support of it. At the 
same time, it resolved to submit simul- 
taneously another proposition. It was 
felt that if the United States was to back 
an English project (as the Chinchav- 
Aigun Railway originally was), the Eng- 
lish ought to be asked to give their support 
to an American proposal. The American 
proposal was the neutralization of Man- 
churian railroads. 

It is perfectly well known among in- 
formed persons (though the Department 
of State has had nothing to say on the 
subject) that the British Foreign Office 
looked favorably on the neutralization 
idea and that it informed Secretary Knox 
that its view was favorable. Then, and 
then only, was the neutralization proposi- 
tion submitted to Tokio and St. Peters- 
burg. 

On the face of it, it would appear that 
any proposal to Russia and Japan that 
they should abandon the very substantial 
advantages they enjoyed in Manchuria, 
would be a very silly proceeding. Russia 
and Japan had fought too bitterly and 
sacrificed too much in blood and treasure 
to gain their respective footholds in this 
rich Chinese province to give them up at 
the asking of an American Secretary of 
State. It is not too much to say that 
when it first became known in America, 
the practically unanimous expression was 
one of amused surprise at Secretary 
Knox’s naiveté. 

Nevertheless, there may be, perhaps, a 
good deal on the otherside. Undoubtedly 
Secretary Knox’s view was, and _prob- 
ably is, that the neutralization plan was 
one of large-visioned statesmanship. He 
undoubtedly felt that the Government, 
if not the people, of Japan would see in 
his plan a chance of relief from the burdens 
of administration in Manchuria; while 
their proximity to that province, thelr 
better understanding of the country and 
the people, the commercial start they had 
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‘already gained, the advantage they en- 
joyed as practically sole buyers of the 
chief Manchurian product, the soy bean, 
gave them a position so far in advance of 
all possible competition that they could 
perfectly well -afford to relinquish any 
plan for political control. The Secretary 
believed that there was a sufficient breadth 
of statesmanship in Tokio to appreciate 
these arguments, though he knew that the 
popular sentiment in Japan would be 
averse from yielding up any rights in 
Manchuria. 

As for Russia, THE WorLp’s Work has 
excellent reason for believing that the 
State Department had confidential infor- 
mation that certain persons in high posi- 
tion in St. Petersburg would favor the 
neutralization plan. This influence, it 
is believed, would have prevailed had not 
the enemies of the plan given it premature 
publicity for the purpose of provoking 
hostile public sentiment. The neutrali- 
zation plan was not published first in 
the United States. It was given out in 


St. Petersburg by some one who wanted 
to see the proposal rejected by the Russian 


Government and who believed that the 
way to kill it was to expose it to popular 
criticism before it had been digested by 
the diplomats. 

The Chinchau-Aigun Railway proposi- 
tion and the neutralization proposal failed 
at the same time on account of the 
hostile attitude adopted by the Russian 
Government and the withdrawal of the 
British Foreign Office’s sympathy—for the 
moment that Russia made its desires 
known, England did not hesitate to 
break its plighted word to the United 
States. ‘English treachery,” ‘‘perfidious 
Albion” were phrases much heard in the 
neighborhood of the White House and 
the State Department building in the 
early days of March. 

_ The Chinchau-Aigun Railway project 
is but temporarily in abeyance; it will 
unquestionably be heard of again. For 
the neutralization scheme, there would 
seem to be no future. But, in justice to 
Secretary Knox, it should be known that 
it was not an idle dream, but a statesman- 
like conception which was submitted to 
the interested Powers only after the sup- 
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port of Great Britain had been pledged 
and confidential information had shown 
that there was at least a fair chance of its 
being accepted in both the interested 
capitals. 


III 


The Far Eastern policy of the United 
States Government has been very greatly 
hampered by the fact that China has had 
practically no responsible government. 
At the present moment there is going 
forward a reorganization of the China 
Foreign Office and, to some extent, of 
the Grand Council of the Empire. Of 
this reorganization great things are ex- 
pected. The President and the Secretary 
of State have felt that they could do 
little for China until China manifested 
a disposition to do something for itself. 
Such a disposition is now pretty clearly 
shown in the revolutionary changes of 
which we speak. The names that follow 
may look queer to us, and be hard to 
pronounce, but it behooves Americans 
to get acquainted with them, for they 
are the names of statesmen of the first 
rank, the names of men destined to play 
deciding parts in the history of the next 
decade. 

Prince Ching, a Manchu, seventy years 
old, in feeble health, still remains first in 
rank in the Board of Foreign Affairs; 
so far as information has reached . the 
West, Na-tung, another Manchu of pro- 
Japanese proclivities, is second in rank. 
Na-tung was a strong man in his time, 
but he suffered a stroke of paralysis two 
years ago, and it is expected that he will 
shortly give way, and give way to no less 
a personage than Yuan Shih-kai, the most 
vigorous and progressive of Chinamen. 
Third in the Board of Foreign Affairs 
was, until recently, Liang Tun-yen, who 
has now been succeeded by Hu Wei-te, 
a bright, progressive man who strongly 
endorsed Professor Jenks’s monetary plan 
for China in 1904. Hu Wei-te was for- 
merly Minister to Russia and more recently 
Minister to Japan, and so he may be pre- 
sumed to be familiar with the purposes 
of those Powers. 

In the Grand Council of the Empire, 
Shih Hsii, one of the old conservative 
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has retired, and Wu Yu-fen, an unsatis- 
factory appointment, has also resigned. 
Shih Hsii’s place has been taken by Prince 
Yu-lang, a progressive young Manchu. 
In place of Wu Yu-fen, Hsii Shih-chang, 
the best Viceroy Manchuria ever had, a 
progressive man, now sits in the Grand 
Council. 

Hsii Shih-chang has until lately been 
President of the Board of Posts and 
Communications. He is succeeded in this 
position by his friend, the well-known 
Tong Shao-yi. It will be remembered 
that Tong visited the United States two 
years ago, ostensibly to thank this Govern- 
ment for the remission of the Boxer 
indemnity, though some believe that he 
came to invoke American aid for China, 
and to offer substantial returns for it. 
If Tong brought such a message, he never 
delivered it. While he was on his journey 
the Emperor, Kuang Su, and the Empress 
Dowager died, and Tong’s great patron, 
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Yuan Shih-kai, was forced to flee; he him- 
self proceeded homeward, fearing for his 
head. ‘Tong is one of the most alert and 
progressive of Chinamen, and his return 
to public life almost certainly foreshadows 
the return of Yuan Shih-kai, who will 
succeed Na-tung as the active head of 
the Board of Foreign Affairs or else go 
into the Grand Council. 

Another progressive, just recalled to 
active work, is Sheng Hsiian-huai, better 
known as Sheng Kung-tao, who becomes 
Vice-President of the Board of Posts 
under Tong. Sheng is also appointed 
to assist in the revision of the monetary 
system. He recently wrote a pamphlet 
on the subject, advocating the gold 
standard and a fiscal plan like that of 
Japan. 

With the government of China in the 
hands of progressives like these, a new 
chapter in the history of Far Eastern 
affairs may well begin. 


FAIRY TALES FOR CHILDREN, CLASSICS FOR STUDENTS, AND 


Y NHE functions of Everybody’s 
Theatre, as I see it, are to present 
model performances of standard 

plays for children, for students, and for 

neighborhoods, with a view ultimately 
of calling on these three groups of audi- 
ences for help, under proper regulation, in 
the active presentation of the plays. 
True, performances on these lines are 
often given, but owing to their sporadic 
nature a great deal of good time and energy 
are wasted; moreover, from lack of neces- 
sary preparation, the best results cannot be 
obtained. However the present project 
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is not to interfere with anybody. Its 


policy is wholly constructive. It aims 
to use for the general good one of the 
greatest forces inherent in human nature, 
one that at present is largely undeveloped 
—the dramatic, story-telling instinct, 
the passion for the stage. 

The Children’s Theatre, .as one phase 
of this universal theatre may be called, 
would present the fairy-tale play, the 
fantasy, the parable, and simple forms 
of pageantry. At the imaginative age 
great truths and every-day facts are best 
brought home to head and heart through 
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the portals of make-believe. Whether 
as individuals we approve of it or not, 
drama is going on about us in the city 
streets — the city children’s nursery. 
Why not recognize it as we recognize 
the need of drinking-fountains to quench 
a good thirst and counteract a bad one? 
Why not utilize it to supplement the 
class-room work of book and precept in 
teaching spoken language, in enlarging 
and purifying the vocabulary, in pointing 
the moral through the adornment of the 
tale, and all in the name of entertainment? 

The Students’ Theatre —the second 
phase — would present the classical drama 
and authorized dramatizations of classic 
works, which students are required to 
study in their school and college courses. 
Whenever there is a Shakespearian matinee 
in town, one may see it crowded with 
enthusiastic students and __ teachers. 
Looking on, it has often struck me with 
wonder that such an audience (which 
should be a model audience) is not nearly 
so ideal as the gallery-gods. With their 
noses glued to their books as they try 
in the dim shadows to follow the text, 
with only a casual eye for the stage, they 
neither get their full enjoyment nor 
their money’s worth, as do the newsboys, 
with their lofty disdain for disputed 
passages, to whom ‘‘the play’s the thing.” 
A Students’ Theatre performance would 
require proper preparation from both 
sides of the footlights, the stage being 
used to visualize, to clothe in bodily form 
what has been studied in the printed word. 
Elaborate performances are not part of 
the present plan. Great acting will hardly 
be available, except when some great 
actor generously gives an object lesson. 

The Neighborhood Theatre — the third 
phase — would present dramatic master- 
pieces in neighborhoods remote from 
theatres where such occasionally may be 
seen. Let us take the case of ‘‘The 
Blue Bird.” - The New Theatre, in New 
York, in a spirit of true neighborliness, 
is offering an opportunity to the poorer 
class of theatre-goers to witness perform- 
ances at prices within their means. Now 
the neighborhood theatre would not 
have thus to discriminate. It would not 
have to bring the mountain to Mohammed: 
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Mohammed, in simpler garb, would go 
to the mountain. A full reproduction 
of the New Theatre’s_ representation 
of ‘‘The Blue Bird” would be at once 
too cumbersome and costly to carry 
about town. But, in these days, wonders 
can be worked with stereopticon views, 
phonographic reproductions of the human 
voice, and other kinds of modern wizardry. 
Add to such devices a good reader, a 
trained speaker, a born story-teller; add 
also a small band of actors to present, if 
need be without scenery, the salient scenes 
— and the result would not shame Maeter- 
linck’s beautiful conception. 

In a row stand bake-shop, moving- 
picture palace, and the saloon. At the 
first, for five cents you buy a loaf — the 
staff of material life. At the next, a 
nickel admits you from the cold street to 
a warm room, or from the baking street 
to an electrically fanned room, where 
your desire for drama, action, and ad- 
venture will be fed by the pictorial device. 
And a: the corner your nickel will procure 
you social intercourse with your kind and 
a draught of forgetfulness, a brief respite 
from the carking cares of life. Supposing 
that by traveling a little farther — not 
so far as to have to pay carfare — and 
by paying rather more, one were enabled 
to * witness something proportionately 
better than the five-cent entertainment: 
do you think that the neighborhood would 
fail to profit by the chance? 

Allover the country, we are told, people in 
rural districts (farmers’ wives and the like) 
are going insane from want of variety — 
variety meaning food for mind and 
spirit, enlightened entertainment. And 
think how many miles those people 
will travel when there is a show—literally 
and pathetically a show—in the nearest 
town! Given a gypsy wagon and a 
circus tent, the stereopticon views, the 
phonograph, some simple, easily manip- 
ulated scenery, your small band of act- 
ors and the story-teller, all going forth 
under auspices so widely known and 
accredited as to command confidence; 
and given a Shakespeare play—do you 
think that it could not so be given, and 
to appreciative audiences? Again I say, 
let us try! 
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The Theatre Universal as yet needs no 
building or buildings. It is as yet but an 
idea—an idea that through this word of 
mine is making its appeal for a hearing, 
for intelligent criticism, and for sympa- 
thy. It may become a national move- 
ment, or it may be taken up by cities. 
It will need an organization, headquarters, 
and a head. Its purpose is to carry out 
the idea that the theatre, as such, shall 
be incorporated into education— educa- 
tion being used in its broadest sense as 
concerning itself with the enlightened 
amusement of the people. 

Even as libraries and schools are placed 
in localities where they are most accessi- 
ble to those needing them, so should 
the performances be carried to such lo- 
calities. Every quarter of a city has 
halls suited for representations; and pro- 
fessional theatres could be engaged for 
special matinee performances that re- 
quire full-stage equipment. At first the 
machinery would have to be put in motion 
by the contributions of private individ- 
uals, just as the free kindergarten move- 
ment was started in New York City. 
A small group of devoted teachers preached 
kindergarten privately and publicly and 
persuaded philanthropic persons to endow 
a few kindergartens as a demonstration 
of the value of the idea to education as ad- 
ministered by the common-school system. 
The demonstration took time, but in the 
end the good cause won, as sooner or 
later every cause that is a good cause 
must win — and kindergartens are a vital 
part of the public-school system of Amer- 
ica to-day. 

By charging moderate prices for its 
performances when these assume a public 
character, the Everybody’s ‘Theatre 
should contribute to its own support. 
And if its worth to the state is demon- 
strated beyond a doubt, the state beyond 
a doubt will contribute to its maintenance, 
as in the case of museums, libraries, and 
all specialized good things that make for 
the general good thing. 

Just as the kindergarten idea met with 
opposition because it introduced the ele- 
ment of play as a constructive factor 
into the class-room, it is possible that 
the very name of theatre may make 
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enemies for the present plan. But my 
faith is strong that in these days of ad- 
vancing thought its enemies will be far 
outnumbered by its friends. Some years 
ago I had the honor of addressing a 
large audience in the Chautauqua audi- 
torium, my subject being the drama. 
I was warned in advance that the subject 
might be unpopular with many of my 
hearers, since these were largely drawn 
from the rural strongholds of conservatism 
to which anything that savors of the foot- 
lights is anathema. I was to be used, 
they frankly and smilingly informed me, 
as a feeler, an entering wedge, a forerunner. 
But to-day that same Chautauqua fear- 
lessly invites actors and actresses to be 
its honored guests. 

Let me here say with emphasis that it 
is no part of the plan to train or to en- 
courage children to be trained for the 
stage. I regard it as no more the duty 
of the state to prepare children to be 
actors than to be shoemakers, typists, or 
architects. But I do regard the stage, 
rightly employed, as part of a_ broad, 
general training. To language it is in- 
valuable — and what trade is there, what 
calling, in which language is not a tool? 
How many ministers there are who preach 
good sermons. And how few who preach 
good sermons well. Their most telling 
weapon — simple, plain, good speech — 
they have never thought it worth their 
while to cultivate. And I am heretic 
enough to think that there are actors — 
aye, and good ones — who would be still 
better actors had they had the proper 
training. 

The theatre was part of the national 
life of the Greeks in their civilization’s 
heyday—and there are matters in which 
we have yet to outstrip the wisdom of 
the Greeks. 

Educationally, the duty of the state, 
as I conceive it, is to train children in 
such wise as best to fit them generally 
to earn their living and to become good 
citizens, bringing the highest ideals to 
both responsibilities. And to that great 
end I believe that what is here described 
as the Everybody’s Theatre will in its 
place and relative proportion be an effi- 
cient aid. 
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MEN IN 


E got up at four-something in the 

H inky blackness of the night, and 

the tropical dawn found him 

hanging for dear life to the top of an old 

box-car that swayed and lurched along a 

zig-zag construction-track up into the jun- 

gle. Then came a grinding of brakes and 

the man dropped off into a foot of sticky 
mud where the track ended. 

The blue transparency faded out of 
the sky and the sun came up in a steaming 
hot mist as he started ahead, sliding down 
the end of a dirt embankment and taking 
a trail that led through the swamps. 
A mile or so of that, then a hard climb up 
a weed-tangled hill, and at last there 
stretched before him a long, khaki tent — 
the Monte Lirio field-hospital of the 
Canal Zone. The physician in charge 


of the Gatun district, Dr. Emmett Ire- 
land Vaughn, was merely paying his 


weekly visit. 

“That was just one of the regular 
inspection days,” said the man who tells 
the story. ‘‘I started out with him at 
another time on a tour. Dr. Vaughn 
spent half a morning picking his way over 
ties and dodging construction-trains — 
they come up on you like a flash, and the 
whole place is so noisy that you can never 
hear them — to get to the spillway field- 
hospital. And then it took almost a day 
of weary walking to go through every 
kitchen and mess and dining-room in all 
Gatun, from one side of the valley to 
the other. 

“Just as incidents, the doctor exam- 
ined a woman with heart-trouble, set a 
broken arm, gave a native some medicine 
for a ‘bad feel on de inside,’ and pulled a 
tooth. After that he laid out a site for a 
building, and showed a native carpenter 
how to measure up the flooring for a new 
hospital tent. 

“The next morning one of the dispen- 
sary assistants was sick, and the doctor 
took over the man’s work in addition to 
his own, doling out medicine until a frantic 
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telephone-call sent him clattering out on a 
lumbering ambulance to where a man had 
been struck with a steam-shovel dipper. 
And then, to complicate matters, a dis- 
satisfied hospital-clerk laid down his job. 
The doctor took that up, too, and did 
the official work of three men that day, 
as well as the unofficial work of about a 
dozen. 

“That evening he worked again in the 
dispensary, then examined every patient 
in the hospital—most of them Negroes — 
and after that made out a report. He 
went to bed long after midnight and got 
up the next morning before six. The 
pace he set was so hot that I, who was 
doing nothing but looking on, dropped 
out and slept until nearly noon.”’ 

Gatun is the point where the Chagres 
and two or three other rivers narrow down 
and run between two low ranges of hills 
and out through the sea-level flats into 
the Caribbean. Here are being built 
the great dam and the triple flight of 
locks to lift vessels up into the lake. 
Back of Gatun, in what will eventually 
be the bed of the new lake, the country 
spreads out into low, marshy jungle- 
lands, with half a dozen small rivers 
swirling down from the unsurveyed hills. 

It is a muddy, swampy, tangly country 
all the year round; but in the wet season 
the skies open, and those little rivers 
come up to meet them, flooding the land 
for mile upon mile of turbid waste. The 
Chagres has been known to rise twenty 
feet in a single day. Then the rivers 
pour themselves out to sea and leave 
ponds and pools and dank, tree-grown 
morasses of reeking water, evaporating 
slowly in the moist, stifling heat of 
the sun. That means mosquitoes and 
“Chagres fever’’—a virulent form of 
malaria. 

When Dr. Vaughn was put in charge at 
Gatun, the worst conditions along the 
whole line of the Canal were in his dis- 
trict; living at Gatun was little less than 
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a life-risk. He set up a hospital tent — 
a tent reached by wading knee-deep in 
mud — lit his pipe, and began to work. 
The jungle was cut away from the frame 
buildings; macadamized roads were laid; a 
sewerage system was put in, and water-dis- 
tilling apparatus set up. New buildings 
were constructed and carefully enclosed 
with mosquito netting of the finest wire 
mesh. Then the present Gatun hospital 
was built; with the spread of the dam and 
of the lock-work,.three subsidiary field- 
hospital tents were added—two across the 
valley near the spillway, and one at Monte 
Lirio, nine or ten miles back in the 
bush. 

And all this Dr. Vaughn supervised — 
for a Canal physician must be a carpenter 
and an amateur civil engineer, as well as a 
healer of men. At first, more than 80 
per cent. of the total number of employees 
were ill with malaria some time during 
the year; that percentage was reduced 
by two-thirds. 

Yellow fever was “stamped out” in 
the Canal Zone in 1905, but there was 
enough disease when Dr. Vaugkr took 
charge at Gatun in 1906 to keep a dozen 
physicians busy. Typhoid fever, malaria, 
and dysentery were carrying down man 
after man. In January, 1906, out of 
about 1,000 employees, there was a per- 
centage of sickness of 6.7. In January of 
this year, with 9,500 employees in the 
Gatun district, the men sick were but 
six-tenths of one per cent. of the whole. 

Along in 1909, Dir. Vaughn took a ty- 
phoid fever epidemic by the throat and 
choked the life out of it, after seven months’ 
heroic fight. Since that time there has 
been practically no typhoid on the Isthmus, 
largely because of Dr. Vaughn’s tireless 
work under the direction of Colonel Gorgas. 

There is somé malaria yet, but it is 
the number of accident cases that brings 
up the percentage of men in the hospital. 
Employees seem to be getting hurt all 
the time —everything from little cuts 
and bruises to serious casualties. For 
instance, a third-rail electric system was 
installed at the Gatun concrete-mixing 
plant, and for months, although warnings 
and notices were put up at all points, 
Negro workmen were being shocked and 
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killed day after day. One hot morning, 
in fact, a German foreman got tired and 
sat down on the third rail. He went 
straight up in the air, twenty feet, say 
those who saw him. But Dr. Vaughn 
pulled him through. During one week 
in February, he treated more than fifty 
accident cases, some serious enough for 
amputations. 

A physician who has handled 62,000 
cases in twelve months (137,700 in three 
and a half years,) has been doing some work. 
Most of them Dr. Vaughn treated per- 
sonally from start to finish, and all were 
cared for under his immediate super- 
vision. And they were a motley crew— 
West Indians, men from every Latin 
country in the Western Hemisphere, 
from every land in southern Europe, 
and of every race of western Asia; they 
come even from Madagascar and Zanzi- 
bar, Ashantee and the Sudan. It isn’t 
so easy to get a Madagascan to explain 
just how he feels inside when he doesn’t 
understand your language and you can’t 
figure out a word of his. 

The sanitary triumphs of Colonel 
Gorgas and his staff in the Canal Zone 
bring visitors from all over Europe — men 
who come to study his methods. Many 
of them come with big titles and glittering 
with medals. Naturally they want to 
see Gatun, the famous hot-bed of every 
tropical disease in the dictionary, and talk 
with the district physician on the job. 

They are met by a small, boyish-looking 
man, with a clear eye and a cheery voice. 
He is in khaki and shirt-sleeves and slouch 
hat, and a ‘‘bull-dog”’ pipe is part of his 
costume. There are no shoulder-straps, 
no medals, no dangling sword. But 
before they leave Gatun, they realize 
that this young doctor was not sent to 
Gatun as a result of “influence,” but 
because the man and the job seemed to 
fit, as Colonel Gorgas sized them up. 

Dr. Vaughn is only thirty-three years 
old, but he has already been mixed up in 
three wars. He was a Greek private in 
the war with Turkey; he was in Egypt 
during the Mahdist uprising; and he 
was the hardest-working hospital-private 
in the First Kentucky Infantry during 
the Spanish War. 
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